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O)} Oy [ROW back vour shoulders, son; 


Jt be proud! ‘Things a lot bigger and 
( 


— more important than Dad’s old suit are 
headed your way. Things like liberty, the right 
to speak your mind, to worship as you please. 
‘These are the most precious hand-me-downs 
in history and we're fighting to make sure 
that you get them. 

But some hand-me-downs we're not going 
to pass along—simply because we can do 
better. No one can improve on freedom— 
but we can improve some of the things that 

; express it. Air conditioning, that gives 

- of the climate we want; tcle- 

vision, that frees us to look beyond the 

horizon. Electronics, plastics—and lots more 

that are going to make your life freer, fuller, 

richer. 

ting, wonderful world you're 

to, Junior. Because we're handing 

» you the same things that have always 

rica strong and great—and because 

vere adding many new things to make it 

even more wonderful. So, when you’re think- 

ing about these better hand-me-downs, think 

of us.We're thinking of you! General ELlectrio 
Company, Schenectady, N.Y. 

wre 


The volume of General Electric war production 
is so high and the degree of Secrecy required 1s 
so great that we cannot tell you about it now. 
When it can be told we believe that the story of 
industry's developments during the war years 
will make one of the most fascinating chapters 
in the history of industrial progress. 
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The Shape of Things 
THE SHAPE OF iia | [HE WIDELY PUBLICIZED CHANGES AT THE 


ITORIALS War Production Board leave rything where it was 





before—in the hands of big business men and bankers 


who | already proved their constitutional inability 


been appointed 
bE: WW | on ot G 
a New York stockbroker Is uperior in al ity 


and understanding to Philip Reed of al Electric. 


n Live . 


; Reed was rewarded by Nelson with an important post 
w to Help France 6} I I 


p © to Hienaales in London for the incapacity he had shown, first in 
: OWeCT lO bhbdd ACL I 
handling copper, lead, and zinc, t 
of civilian industry to war. In 
goal was the continuance of business 
as possible. Eberstadt has made a good imy 
chairman of the Army-Navy Munitions Board 
OKS AND THE ARTS — : 
P open-minded man, much above the dollar-a-year aver- 
talians at Their Best by Gaetano Salt 
] i if 7 a But 
of Bataan by Marcus Duffield 


age. neither Eberstadt’s record at the Munitions 
w Siberia by John Scot 


Board nor Wilson's in private industry promises th 
kind of ruthless subordination of private interest to v 
tor Appeasement oy Frederick 

tion which is needed. Eberstadt succeeds 


S. Knowlson, who 


for d no th 


! ) 
ents on a Journal by | 


and other industri 


Nelson le] 


B. H. Hag, ources Bo 


TERS TO THE EDITORS 
EVEN LESS PROMISING THAN’ EITHER OF 
the two vice-chairmen 


Administrator. This 


ind chemical interests. Nelson 101 Villiam M 
1s sixty-six. He knows nothing about the rubber 
lustry and seems unlikely to learn. He r from office 


| 


boy to president of the Union Pacific, a railroad con- 


trolled by W. Averill Harriman. and 


m 
(AN ANGELL ° me Po nae ISCHER appointment to this connection. The Union Pacific is a 
REI I IF F rl 
NHOLD NIEBI Al VA‘ f } ° . 
well-run road, but it ts hard to tell how much Jeffers 
usiness Manager Advertising Manager 


UGO VAN ARX seas cat atte On nen has had to do with that. In recent years he has func- 


od wosliie and enmaclaht. $042, tn the U.S. A. bw The Matien. lac. tioned principally as a glad-hander and speaker for 
th Avenue, New York, N. Y. Entered as second-class matter, Decs 
1879, at the Post Office of New York, N r r the act of Ma 

1879. Washington Editorial Bureau: 856 National Press Building 


Rotary clubs. An Omaha new spaperman tells one of our 
editors an illuminating story. When the Burlington, the 





its first streamlined 


an interviewed Jeffers. Jeffers pi 


1. This does not sound prom 

er, unlike the Baruch report, 
ninistrator power over Jesse Jones 

yway. It remains to be scen whether Jef- 


: personal force to boss Jones, a stub- 
» 


WHILE NELSON CLINGS TO THE IDEA OF 
ulvation by dollar-a-year men, independent men in the 
production setup continue to lose their jobs through his 
influence. The latest victim of a “get tough” policy which 
who try to get tough with 


bie business is Guy Holcomb. Holcomb was chief of the 


} ] } 
gets tough only with those 


isiness section of the Department of Justice un- 

angry letter from Nelson reached Attorney Gen- 
week. Holcomb told the Fluorescent 

iation in New York that the flare-up was 

hy his insistence that WPB officials give some 

ration to this type of lighting. 
rials and has been fought by General Electric 


It saves current 


lamp manufacturers. Holcomb challenged 
make the letter public and charged that it 


en by John Lord O'Brian, counsel of the WPB, 


whose firm represented General Electric in the tungsten- 
irbide case. One may note in this connection that while 

prosecution of the tungsten-carbide case was postpon d 
on the excuse that General Electric officials were too busy 
with war work, the same officials found time to bring 
4 patent suit against a manufacturer of fluorescent light- 
nb, like Libbey and Guthrie before him, was 

fighting the big-business crowd. That seems to 


the only thing that ever arouses Nelson’s ire. 

va 
STORIES FROM MOSCOW AND 
which feeds the Nazi 
machine with juicy chunks of raw material 


uestion whether or not the Allies really 


RECENT 
vy the bitter debate 

q 
ond front this year. The latest contribu- 
from Raymond Daniell in England, who in- 
hurchill and Roosevelt disagreed about the 
the second-front statement issued after Molo- 
to Washington. Churchill, according to Mr. 
guage of the 

The President 


statement: he 
interpreted. 
remained as he wanted it. 
“Full understanding was 
ent task of creating a 


in 1942."" Mr. Daniell reports 


tating for a second front “read into 


he promise of an invasion of the Conti- 
ummer, while those less easily swayed by 


possibly meaning that the 


Russians had been convinced that, urgent as the need 


emotions analyzed it as 


The NA’ 


was, the task was too great.’ The wording of 
ment is queer and somewhat tricky, but anyone 
read into it the meaning italicized above rates a 
for imagination. It meant, if it meant anythin 
second front was urgent and was in the making f 
In any case that is the way the Russians under 
and so did ordinary people in Britain and 
Europe and America. Now, when the chance of a 
front in 1942 appears less and less probable, a 
disillusionment has crept through all these c 
particularly Russia. If Churchill and Roosevelt 
in June that a second front was impossible, 
unlikely, then the statement they gave out was 
unfortunate, and the Prime Minister should have 
on changes. The people of Stalingrad fighting 
ruins of their homes have firmly believed the 
would attack this year in the west. If no attack 
they are not going to be much interested in subt 
fications hidden in a phrase which was taken as 
pledge of action. 

ae 


THE MORE LAVAL GROVELS BEFORE HITLER 


the more fiercely the French people resist the p 
collaboration and the more brutally the Nazis att 
club them into obedient acceptance of the ‘New | 
The German-dictated decree conscripting Fret 
has been quickly answered by a new undergro 

sive against the army of occupation. Last week 
was exploded in a theater reserved for German 
killing one man and injurying thirty. General O 
Stiilpnagel, German commander in Paris, im 
ordered the execution of 155 French hostages as 
prisal” and proclaimed a drastic daylight curfew 
city. Simultaneously it was reported that large 1 
of non-Jewish French citizens, drawn from the ¢ 
“hostage pool,’ were being shipped eastward t 
in Polish and Silesian mines. After such demon 

of the fact that life under German rule is not 
living, it is hardly surprising that more and 
Frenchmen are daily risking their necks to kill G 
and sabotage production and transport. Nor is it 
ing to find a renewal of French unity in the fa 
common foe—a unity illustrated by the joint es 
London of Charles Vallin, vice-president of 1! 
de Feu, and Pierre Brossolette, former foreign « 
the Socialist newspaper Le Populaire, Vallin, like : 
Croix de Feu leaders, had at first supported the \ 
regime, but Brosselctte from the time of surrend 
played a leading part in the underground mov 
In a radio speech to France Vallin said he broke ' 
the Vichy government when he realized that it 
morally and physically aligned itself with the « 
“Is it possible,” he asked, “for Frenchmen today t 


any opponents other than the enemy of their country’ 
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CONSCIOUS OF THE MOUNTI ANGER 
countrymen 
on the pg 


" r ‘ ] 
pcrsonal 


] hand 
ugher treatment of the church than anything 
1 in recent years at the hands of the “‘anti-cleri 
Republic. After tl rmistice the Catholic author 
s a whole supp re { in the belief that 
uld restore France to Christianity. Now they a1 
ring that a totalitarian regime, which brooks no 
] 


ithority is a more danger us Opponent than 
Reports from Vatican circles received via 
thei pay 


li r Mr Stant rd ac 
bune of September 


; ; es: 
he French clergy 
raged to maintain their present sta 
i 
f. Moreover, it 


C. Taylor, Mr 


occurred on tn 


{in India} have 


! 
iment § POLICY 


thy } 
they occurre d. 


inder discussion are bel! 1 to include not only 7 ; 
the Jay ; hence I think the Am 


a) 


wrong The real question 
more tiie Ameri 
ing to report th 


SAMUEL HOARE IS LOOSE AGAIN. THE 1% India's nati 
idely imperial 
of Abyssinia is back from his ambassadorial that the Gandhi civil-disobe 
1] Ite [ gi nly ( dead ys 


mnge 


idrid for a visit to London, and is tell 


‘ 1] init sae : : 
r and rormer colleague of Laval in the propos 


bombed Chelsea constituents that “variety, not 
in the new Europe, and VICE-PRESIDENT WALLACE, ADDRESSING A 


Mexican-American audience in Los Ang 


is what we desir 


ror each country to che ose its own form otf 


Not the “monotony” democracy, 1n vered a speech the general eftect 
a pleasant mixtu some strengthen good-neighborly f 


fascism there—t!s wh Samuel! and Mexico. Certain of Mr. Wall 


; 


ever, may easily be misunderstood in th 
ears of his Spanish react arv friends. “The Mexican people,” he said, “have a profoun 
loms. ... But if I under 


also designed to reach across lief in the Four Free 


i i 

: ) ‘ } , Po 4 | 7< ] } 
is old friend Laval operates. history and feelings correctly they 
m to buy lan 


freedom to borrow mon 


WwW 


country may choose its own form 

very democratic and is written 
Roosevelt-Churchill Atlanti bli ite of interest nd 

a But sup PoOS¢ countries choose to be fas ists S hi ols whi h teach th I 
t? know just what Mr. Wallace m the 


a defeated Germany chooses to be fascist? The 
itical character of a country s regime 1s not mer« ly a these points, but there is a danger that the first ar 
mestic matter; it is a matter of world concern. Fas- may be regarded as good-natured but unwanted 

t home inevitably means aggression abroad. That on how to sterilize the Mexican revolution. R 
what the appeasers were so late in recognizing. Hoare education is prohibited by Mexican law. Nevert! 


Nd his like do not realize it yet. But those who are fight- would have been better had the Vice-President 


4 ‘ 
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vements of recent Mexican govern- more concerned over the almost complete anarchy ; f their 
power policy. Paul McNutt, chairman of 4 larrett Of 
hard pressed to War Manpower Commission, has declared that str} + North D 


schools. Similarly, close stu- our man 


government control over the distribution of | : New Hai 
inevitable; and Wesley Lund, division chief under \{-. The si 


has granted millions of acres of Nutt, has asserted that the country is in danger unti! the fom Eli 


asants \ 


At present when both the form an 1 of available m in-power between the armed servi ' mor Jar 


reform are under quiet but systematic the essential war industries. At least part of the : 


ho could not have bought government works out a realistic policy for the mandere« 


Wr) 


rom the Mexican right and center, the Mexican sibility for the existing chaos rests with Congress 


most sincerely anti-fascist section of Mexican tive Service under General Hershey is set up on 


il 
may mistakenly believe that Washington sides and state basis by law and is virtually autonom 
opponents. It would be a pity if this opinion operations. Although in theory “essential men” 


wed to grow, for Mexicans are very likely to industries may be exempted from military servi 
we have made no democratic suggestions ally thousands of key men are being drafted ea 


lictatorshins of Brazil and Peru. regardless of the effect on war productton. Th 
A 


Manpower Commission has assumed complete 
* over the 2,300,000 federal employces and has 


the jobs of 200,000 loggers and miners in twel\ 


APPEARS LIKELY THAT CONGRESS 
ident’s request for power to curb in- 
leadline. Major differences be- 


di ern states, but it lacks power comparable to 
Selective Service for placing men and won 
jobs where they can best serve the war effort. ¢ 
sional leaders may be justified in hoping 
can be achieved largely through voluntary m 


a wee is inexcusable negligence, however, to fail to p 
Maa Viavly 4 awe , - z , 
a “ae a War Manpower Commission with the powers 1 
POLUViCilbiee ‘ 
; ‘ . 
ili Ela ol ne meet any emergency requirements of our war it 
CS Oth the rouse and oecn- . . . 


President to stabilize farm prices and 


F le ‘a liane age ie = es Dangerous Indifferen C c 


Administrator to mect most contin- 


j ] N THE 35 states in which primaries have b 


use bill permits a 15 per cent upward 


> ? 4 or vere 
vages to mect the advance in the cost of more than 42,000,000 voters were 


ballots. Less than 15,000,000 were both able 


ary 1, 1941, but the Senate committee 
ciently interested to do so. One result of this victories 


Little Steel formula” as too rigid. 


ly the ident will obtain the necessary record-breaking apathy is that the local party or - # and Ham 


t] 


wer over farm prices, but the prospects on the other tions, powerful enough in any case, had things t the intra- 


sector of the anti-inflation struggle—the tax bill— entirely their own way. A coroilary result is that a 
gloomy. According to Treasury esti- gress of supreme historical importance will be \ rates hig 
Senste tax bill falls short be at least $6.000.- from a field of nominees selected largely by default. § Homer F 
amount needed to eliminate the excessive Genuine issues bobbed up here and there, bu | than 10( 

by the war. Secretary Mor- rarely were they decisive at the polls. An incun Gerald L 
voting record on foreign policy before Pearl H f Balanc 


Senate Finance Committee 
should logically have decided his fate in the prin ' f Talma 


proposed tax on spending or a 


savings, but the committee seems and in some cases it did, but taken as a wh 


aving down taxes imposed by the primaries tested nothing but the candidates’ pat: 


its share to avert inflation. record and the power of Jocal machines. 


In the circumstances the net results are a great 
better than they might have been. Among the se 
MAN-POWER Democratic incumbents relieved of their seats by way 0! tive Ram: 
further delay week when the Special defeat in the primaries are such arch-foes of the | The ak 
rration, after a weck’s dent as Moser of Pennsylvania, his colleague M of worker 
lation is needed at pres- Sweeney, the pro-Coughlinite Representative from ‘ played a 
ment of labor. The respon- and Senator Buiow of North Dakota, a consistent ; ombined 


nt for tl 
tionist. Among the Republicans the outstanding \ its potent 


le authorities in Washington are becoming more and 
Oo > 
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ck of Illinois, 


, . 
P _ ; r ) 14 
ir OWN 18Olatronist records afe Pa 1h 


lrrett of Pennsylvania, Oliver of Maine, Rol 
North Dakota, Youngdahl of 
New Hampshire. 

| severest losses on 
Eliot of Massachus 
red from under him an 


James Curley, and 


i" 


incumbent 
This means that the 
druffs, and Hoffmans who hav« 
ill have another fling in Noven 


yminous of these 


' renomination 
are those of Lee O’Daniel, the Texas mena 
iumilton Fish, whose personal machine outweighed 
ntra-party opposition of both Willkie and Dewe; 
Republican Senatorial primary in Michigan likewise 
high for sheer ugliness. Victory went to Judge 
r Ferguson, but it is a chilling thought that morc 
100,000 Michigan Republicans cast ballots for 
uid L. K. Smith. 
Balancing these dismal developments are the defeats 
Talmadge of Georgia and Blease of South Carolina: 
tried to oust Burnet R. Maybank from his seat in 
late by a campaign of racial incitement almost as 
as the Georgia demagogue’s. As much to the 
of Georgia voters as the retirement of ‘Our 
incidentally, is the renomination of Representa- 
> R umspeck. 
[he absence of men in the armed services, migration 
orkers in war industries, and gasoline rationing, all 
ed a part in keeping down the primary vote, but 
mbined they could never have reduced it to a third of 
ts potential strength. It took an alarming indifference 


CAREFUL rx 


puted to 
a montn out 


} 
nd occupied |] urope. 
I 


| 
Consider, too, that this $3,525,000,000 


divided among thirty-five countries and the B 
monwealth of Nations. All the Latin American countri 
including the Argentine, are among th 

lend-lease. “Currently,” tl 

cent is going to the 

to the United Kingd 

East, Australia, and 

Empire several helpings but do 
the Chinese. We do not 


but the talk in Washington, whether true or not 


know what “‘currently 


very little is going to the Soviet Union because o 


ping difficulties and that much material has been s 
to Britain for the opening of that second front, 
and if. 

)} I< 


that so far their Iend-lcase program iS pret 


It is important for the American pe 
y small 
toes and that it behooves each and every one of u 
any way connected with war work to do our | 
speed the flow of aid. 





Stalingrad and Dieppe 


.EDA KIRCHWEY 
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Where will 


held them 
10 rest. Will the Red 


same thing this year? 
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, 
1¢ Impression that the net 


} , 
nadians, who made up five-six! 
1 . ea 1, 

d, there were 3,350 casual 


cre listed as missing; of the 


y pris mers. 


dition suffered bad 


east of Dieppe until after d 


hore at ville 


Li eas 


wn, were able to drive some miles inland | 


y withdrew. If the expedition had been the sj 
of an invasion, instead of a reconnaissance, a be 
might have been established at that point and rc 

anded in numbers, making possible a fl 
which proved to be strongly 


frontal assault. 


The raid on Dieppe, however, should not lead 


i 


yn that an invasion force would necessarily 

proportionately heavy losses. Major General Ru 
Hartle, commander of the American troops in [ 
‘ted in the New York Sn on September 
“Right now, say in October, we might stor: 

nent and lose a couple of corps in doing 

be there and we would push ahead.” A « 

of corps would mean nearly 100,000 men—a 
price for a landing. But a second front is not to be 
| + 


without cost, and the loss of life in the west wou 


balanced by lives saved in the east, where for more t 


a year Russian blood has been poured out in unstint 


measure. 

The question to be asked is not how many men 
be killed if an invasion were launched this fall, 
rather, would the cost not be still greater and the cl 
of success still smaller next spring when Hitler 
have stabilized the Russian front and shifted a larg 
of his army to the west? 
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[In the first half of this article Louis Fischer discussed 
be withdrawal of Cripps’s original promise of a re- 
nsible Cabinet government for India and the reluct- 

if th Cc Indians 10 4 onsider plans 


. ‘ 
for the future be- 
J 
} 4 - } 
tiement } Y [he 


ving at a Satisfactory Set 


a“ se 


bresent 
pres 


DITORS THI 


NATION. | 


II 


[ WAS to these questions of the present that Con- 


s and (¢ ripps addressed themselves very soon after 


ps arrived in India. Cripps had promised the 
sress leaders a real national government. But sinc 

er of such a government would depend on the 
ich it parti Ipate 1 in defense activities, this 
was the first to be discussed in detail. Difficulties 
red immediately. In talking of the post-war future 


from the 


was free inhibition of practical con 
rations. But in implementing Article E* during the 
1ad to consult with the Viceroy and General 
|. On March 30 ¢ ripps wrote a letier to President 
hich began: “I a short 
vith H. 
cussed with me his views as t 
Clause E of the 
This had an ominous ring. The rest of the letter bears 
| 


“would be 


had the opportunity of 
night, during which 


x 
re | 
tl 


E. the Viceroy last 
o the implementation 
laration. 


7" , 
draft de 


that out. “The Viceroy,’ Cripps went on, 


ired to consult with Indian leaders on this basis to 
hether it were possible to designate an Indian to 
e office connected with the Government of India’s 
nse responsibilities without in any way impinging 
n the functions and duties of the Commander-in- 
ef... .’’ This was offensively vague Apparently 
tters were being taken out of Cripps's hands. On 
\pril 1 Cripps wrote another letter to Azad suggesting 

he and Nehru meet with General Wavell. Mean- 
hile Cripps had deci led to go back to England on 


' 9 


April 6, but on April 2 he told his press conference that 
had postponed his departure for a few days. On th 
occasion he denied that he had been faced with thc 
ignation of three British generals if he agreed to the 
mand for an Indian as defense member of the govern- 
He likewise categorically denied the report that 

ies. The Hindustan Times 
f April 3 declared editorially that ‘Sir Stafford Cripps’ 
ision to postpone his departure by a few days will be 


Viceroy was raising difficult 


irtily welcomed in this country.”” The Hindustan 
Times is edited by Devadas Gandhi, Mahatma Gandhi's 
n, and financed by G. Birla, a rich Indian capitalist at 


* The clause providing for the defense of India in the present war 


Why Cripps Fatled 


BY LOUIS FISCHER 






whose home in New Delhi the Congress Working Con 
mittee sat permanently during the Cripps negotiation 
“No one who has the interests of the country at heart 
the Hindu 


Stafford ¢ ripps's mission.” 


tan Times continued, 


General Wavell, General Sir Alan Hartley, and Ma 
General Molesworth, deputy chief of staff of the B: 
W ave 
Four of the part 


ish army in India, met Azad and Nehru in 
April { for half 


pants in that interview have described it to me; it 


| 
house on an hour 


a complete fiasco, 


Crip} 5 wired London. The fruit of the se and oth 


ripps to ( 


It proposed that 


consultations was the plan submitted by ¢ 
gress in a letter dated April 


representative member would be added to t!} 


I 
Viceroy s executives’; this Indian “would take over tho 


Indian 


sections of the Department of Defense which can « 
ganizationally be separated immediately from the Con 
mander-in-Chief’s War Department.”’ 
were specified in an “annexure.” What were the s« 
wi uld be 


handed to a representative Indian? They were 


tions which taken away from 


relations,’ ‘‘demobilization and post-war reconstruction 


the distribution of petrol, ‘amenities’ for the troo 


I 
“all cante 


I 
n organizations,” 


“certain non-technical « 


“wants to wreck S: 








r 
I 


i¢ 
i 

( 
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i 


These section 


Wavell and 


1} 
pul i] 


cational institutions,’ “‘stationery, printing, and form 


for the army,” the re eption of foreign missions, eva 


tion of civilians from threatened areas, economic wa 


fare, and signals coordination. 


The Indians laughed. ‘They were ready to trust u 


with 
known Indian leader scoffed. The Congress Workit 
Committee denounced this defense formula as ‘‘total 
insufficient.” 

Again the threat of a breakdown. At this stage Colon 
Louis Johnson, who had just arrived in India as Pre 
dent Roosevelt’s personal representative, 
the scene on the invitation of Sir Stafford Cripps. Lou 
Johnson conferred with Lord Linlithgow, 


Cri 


and with Wavell yy 
a second 
shall be placed in charge of a representative 
member with the exception of functions to be exercis: 
by the Commander-in-Chief as War Member of ¢ 


Executive Council. 


A War Department will be con 


r- 


} 


canteens and the printing of stationery,’’ a wel! 


vas 


ly 


s1- 


entered upon 


the Viceroy 
»s, and Nehru. He finally evolve 
formula, by which “the Defens« Department 
India 


stituted which will take over such functions of the D 


fense Department as are not retained by the defen 


member. A list of all the retained functions has be 


cn 





agreed.... This formula made it possible for the nego- 


I Def Dey 
( f e In 
) or A 
trol 
I sin I lia, and w 


> Commander-in-Chief, who 


Working Committee received 


amended it slightly to read as 


ill be pla ed in the char re 


r, but certain functions 


’ 


war activities of the armed 


| be an extraordinary mem- 


1 


r of the National Cabinet for that purpose. 


such functions as are to be ex« 


in-¢ } cI ‘\ | st of su h fun 


<8) 


pur} 
e constituted under the 


; 
partment will take over 


rcised by the Commander 


tions has been i repared and 


“i 


shall be in charge of all other 


luding those now dealt 


with by the Defense Coordination Department. 


With this formula the Congress Working Committee 


“in view of the war and 


sity of allowing full scope for war 


rath oO t 
} 
y ) I MIL 
' } exer 
t , 
I f) il 
l r th war 
() \ 3 ripy 
| Iver 
_ 
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| | | 
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Ir ; 
| ( 
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I if¢ 
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1} bel e Mem 
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SDlali Oe 


Commander-in-Chief, functions re- 
of the war are delegated to him 
ed by him for the duration of the 


t, have full control of these opera- 


tivities of the armed forces tn 


1 a few changes in this 


it to the Working Committee. 


e placed in the charge 


er, but certain functions 


the war will be exercised, un 


es into operation, by the 


ll be in control of the 
l bea nber of the 
i e 

or ited under the 


irtment will take over 
ised by the Commander- 


is ha been prepared nd 


er shall be in charge of all other 


to defense in the Defense Departn nt 


it now dealt with by the Defense Coordination 
t in ad other important matters 
| to de 

Int of ‘w functions failing to be dis 

cha ! in relation to defense or any dispute arising as 

rf Id tions, it shall be decided 

by His M ty s Gove 

It will be scen that the two formulas were very close. 


Vhereas the Congress formula provided that the Com- 


inder-in-Chief would exercise his functions “for the 





duration of 
constitution 


mula called 


member of the National Cabinet,”’ whereas ¢€ rip} 
him ‘‘a member of the [ Viceroy’s} Executive ( 
As a matter of fact, however, Cripps attached 
of functions. And everything depended on 
Despite this lapse, the general atmosphere at N 
improved, and it appeared that a settlement 
In fact, press reports went out to America 
countries that a settlement had been reached. Ind 
foreigners in New Delhi were optimistic. 

At lunch time on April 9 Colonel Louis 
helped to arrange an appointment for Azad and 
with Cripps at five-thirty that afternoon. It was 
that ¢ tipps would be able to announce to them 
ment on the defense formula. Instead he inforn 
in a brief interview that India could not have a 1 


government and that he was going home. This 


break. 


What ha 


While in India, Cripps told members of his 


non-Englishmen too that before he left England 
asked Winston Churchill to remove the Vicer 
office. He had apparently anticipated trouble | 
Viceroy. Churchill, according to Cripps, rep! 


such a step would be inconvenient, and that th 


‘vould not 


Wavell did have the final word on defense 
Cripps maintained, however, that he had fu 
to set up a real Cabin 
this authority was specifically withdrawn in 
structions to Crip 
told therein that he could not go beyond the text 
British government's draft declaration unless he o! 
the consent of the Viceroy and Wavell. That 
the collapse of the Cripps mission. The same 
Cripps said that his enemies had defeated him. 

Cripps packed his bags. One more important 
was made to retrieve the situation. Throughout 
month of February, 1942, watching Japan 
the Far East, President Roosevelt had taken a 
interest in the Indian question, and when the 
Cabinet finally decided to send the Cripps m1 
India, the White House dispatched to Churchill 
posal for the solution of the Indian problem. Pr 
Roosevelt followed every step of the Cripps negotia 
and when the break came on April 9, he tried to | 
suade Churchill to keep Cripps in India and resum« 
talks. But Cripps did not stay. 

On April 10, before Cripps’s departure, Pri 
Azad wrote Cri 
he said, was “‘prepared to do without any assuran 
this uncertain future” after the war, but Article E re- 
garding the immediate war effort was vague. 
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“But,” Azad argued, “the chief 
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so as to give you freedom to 
in consultation with others. 
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the Indians wished to do more for the defense 


not pacifists, and Gandhi knows it. They wanted 


the war. 


anteens, 
replied 
ild | 


rs.... Lhis defense is, as you know, a paramount 


nd responsil 


national government,” 


fense Minister. 


Ci 


negotiations on the defense 


vices to repre sentat 


tations on the normal powers 


We had no desire to upset in 


present military organization 


pted also that the higher strat- 


war should be controlled by the War Cabinet 


. \ ort 
have an Indian member. [he 


is was to make the defense of 


trengthen it, to broad base it 


to redu all ] tape del y, 
it. There was no qu¢ on of our 

hil | il { O} ional S ae 

of paramount importance to 


fense. Subject to this primary 


was no reason why there should be 
g a way out of the present impasse 


unanimous desire of the Indian 


j 


matter there are no diiterences 


British were ready to allow 


+ 


yacifism did not enter into 


gopalachari, and other Congress lead- 


Instead, they were told they could 


] 


print forms, and conduct econom 


of internal order, police, war 


for all the forces, ammuni- 


A. R. P., and labor. But “nothing 


< i 


; 


of His Mayjesty’s Govern- 


The real substance of your refusal to take part in a 
he said, “is that the form of 
vernment suggested is not such as would enable you 
tally the Indian people as you desire.’’ Cripps argued 
“a Cabinet government” would require constitu- 


with all mat- 


a mass psychol oy of re- 


Congress had 


for- 


ive Indian 





tional changes which are impossible in war time and 


that such a Cabinet, “nominated presumably by the major 
political organizations, would be responsible to no or 
but itself, could not be removed, and would, in fact 
constitute an absolute dictatorship of the majority.” 
Cripps was thus introducing the Hindu-Moslem issue 


into the negotiations. This issue had never previously 


i 


; 


been discussed in the talks on the immediate war-tin 


arrangements, and tt did not have to be discussed. As 


sist of persons nominated 
by “the major politi al 
organizations,” in other 
words, Congress and the 
Moslem League, and if this 
constituted an “absolute 
i the mayjor- 
ity,” that is, the Hindu ma- 
jority, how could you ever 
get any Indian government 
in India? For the Hindus 
are the majority in Jndita, 
a majority of three Hindus 


to one Moslem. ¢ ripps was 





in fact saying that India 


could never be free and 


Mahatma Gandhi 


united. He was in fact im- 

plying that India had to be divided. This is the logical 
conclusion of what he and many British imperialists have 
been saying in recent months. 

Cripps’s other objection was that there could be no 
Indian national government without far-reaching con- 
stitutional changes which would have to be voted by the 
British Parliament in London. He suggested as a sub- 
stitute an Indianized Viceroy’s Executive Council. But in 
his first press interview in New Delhi on March 29 
Cripps was quoted by the entire press of India as saying 
that “a good deal could be done by changing the con- 

entions or adopting new ones—he particularly men- 
tioned that the Executive Council could become a Cab- 
inet. 

Professor Reginald Coupland, who went out to India 
in the autumn of 1941 to study its constitutional prob- 
lems and then joined the Cripps mission, writes in his 
book on the mission that “the Viceroy alone could de- 
termine the composition of a Council with which he 
would have to work. But it was generally believed that 
the Viceroy was willing to consider an all-Indian Coun- 
cil,”’ with himself and the British Commander-in-Chicf 
as members. Even this, Coupland states, would require 
an act of Parliament. But the Viceroy, he continues, “‘is 
specifically entitled by the Act fof India, 1935} to 
dissent from the majority opinion of his Council.” 

To meet the constitutional difficulty, some British 


and Indian moderates suggested, and Congress leadets 








Sir Stafford offered the 


\ ) prevailed 
rintoa nan rreement not to 

exer Prof r Coup! h ver, declares 
t } not to 1 in overridi y 
f i | 1 of th ‘ When Cripps 
( red 1 th ting up of a nati 
I { | tO vIn Coner s that ulti 

I ) ilways the j ibility of the members of 
| Council resigning or threatening to resign 

t t 1 with the Vicer Coner felt that 
this was an unhealthy and impossible arrangement by 
it iduct seri war business If the party 
representatives resigned owing to disagreement with the 
Viceroy, that would be the end of the scheme that Cripps 


and then the Viceroy could appoint i 


new Executive Council consisting of his own Indian 


It has been argued that such a Cabinet would be ir- 


removable. That is correct. But by whom is the Vice- 
roy's Executive Council removable? Net by the Indian 
people or Indian party. Is Churchill removable? In 
principle, yes; in fact, it would be very difficult. Every 
n rity is irksome to the minority 

he realistic answer to all the constitutional quibbling 


is this: As Gandhi and everybody else in India agrees, the 


British armed forces and the American armed forces 


1 t stay in India to fight this war. If the British allowed 

in Indian government to be set up in these circum- 

tances. that government would not exercise complete 
i 


The British would retain a great deal of power 
| , 


enough to prevent chaos or a 
peace. The best time for the British to begin the transfer 


separ ite 


of political power to the Indians ts in war time when 
control of the country remains 
But the British do not see it that way: 
it is not a matter of legalisms; the will ts simply not 

Ihe Cripps mission, accordingly, boils down to this: 
Indians a post-war settlement 


ull rejected. For the war, he offered them 


on in a Viceroy’s Council similar in power 
to the Council which already existed and in which the 
Viceroy'’s voice was stronger than that of its Indian 
membership. He offered them very limited tasks, such 
etc., in the defense of their country. Con- 
| have none of it because it was convinced 
ton th the enthusiasm and cooperation of the 
J } for the war could not be enlisted. 
If this is all that Sir Stafford ¢ ripps carried to India, 
why Lh it all? 


I think that Sir Stafford had two hopes. First, that his 
Id friendship with Jawaharlal Nehru and his record 


1s an exponent of Indian freedom would prevail over all 


practical difficulties. Second, that the gravity of Britain's 


military position in the Far East would pry the 
ary imperialists loose from their traditional intr 
attitude toward Indian freedom and enable him 
beyond the text of his offer. So he told the C 
leaders that they could have a real national gov 
not subj ct to the Viceroy’s veto. He told the 
that after the war England would surely get out of 
and that they would have to trim their royal sail 
new wind of freedom. He told a deputation ot 
business men in India which included R. R. H 
president of the Bengal Chamber of Commer 
H. Richardson, leader of the European group 
Central Legislative Assembly, and C. P. Lawson 
man of the European Association, that their lon 
India was done and that in the future free Ind 
would not enjoy special privileges. These Britis 
ness men protested to British officials in New D 
by cable, 


stormed. British officials in India and elsewher 


to Winston Churchill. The princes 


to countenance a real Indian national governm 
these forces pulled wires and brought their infil 
bear against Sir Stafford’s success. 

Cripps knows this better than I do. 

Then how explain Cripps’s behavior after 
lapse of his mission to India? 

Cripps’s article in the New York Times of 
23, 1942, contains innumerable statements w! 
demonstrably misleading. Like other recent utt 
by Cripps, it repeats many of the ancient imperia 
guments which Cripps castigated in his non-ofii 
Cripps, for instance, now stresses the difficulties 
by the Moslem League’s position. But when he r 
from his non-official visit to India in 1940 he 
follows (See ‘Stafford Cripps, Prophetic Rebel” 
Estorick) : 

The controllers of the Moslem League are d 
almost entirely from the professional, landlord, or 
dustrial class of well-to-do Moslems, whose inter« 
quite different from those of the Moslem masses 
They would like to see the return of the Moslem d 
. . but as this is impossible they 


regarded the continuation of British rule as on the 


nation in India, . 


the lesser of two evil alternatives. The other is the , 
ernment of India by peasants and workers thr 


idult suffrage and a democratic Indian constit 

They fear this latter alternative even more than 

dislike British rule. It is for this reason that they | 
refused to support the demands of Congress. 

must ask ourselves whether the 250 million Hindu 
to be denied self-government because 80 million M 
lems either are afraid of it or put forward an impra 
suggestion for the division of India. . . . In truth 
the 80 million Moslems were left to make their ov 
political decision without any injection of commut 
animosity, the great majority of them would supp 


the Congress Party's program. In fact, many of them do 
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is the fine, humane Stafford who wrote those 


in 1940? He its in the British government and 
the same wrong to India which he then charged 
he British government. For me, this is the sad 

of the entire ¢ ripps mission. If Cripps had 


¢ ret , +} en } > i, x . 
1d remain { tne old ( ri s, th tragccdy would 


P} 
n much smaller than it ts 


1 7 , , , 
I do not know what happened inside the heart and 


of Cripps. I can easily imagine the torment through 
n to him 


he passed, What alternatives were ope 


his failure in India? He might have resigned and 


ed the Churchill government. That is a difficult 








ND what's that?” The man with the rough hair- 
cut looks maliciously at me, and the swastika 
t }] ¢ vty 
puus one Or my 
wns out of the trunk, raises it to his nose, sniffs, 


in his buttonhole glitters. He 


m, and says, “You can’t take it with you; it's 
one. 
My wife tries to explain to him that the gown is not 
but used and altered. He doesn’t pay any attention 
[he scene is not in Germany, but at the little frontier 
station of Eaux-Vives on the outskirts of Geneva, 
free’ Switzerland. Since the main railway lines from 
Geneva go through occupied France, which can be en- 
red only with the special permission of the German 
tary authorities, that little station is the only door 
ling from Central Europe out into the world. 

Passengers leaving Switzerland have to go through a 
ous German customs clearance. Only used clothing, 
‘ood for twenty-four hours, a small piece of soap, and 
y cigarettes may be taken across the frontier—no 

things or articles that could be used in war. 
The Swiss customs official who is ransacking my trunk 
my little amateur camera and gives it to the German 
rt. The Nazi examines the lens contemptously and 
the camera back into my trunk. The Swiss soldier on 


it the station, who is helping my wife to repa k the 


tre o- 


runks, says in a loud voice, “Take it easy, Madame! This 


will not continue much longer.” 
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written instructions. His immediate usefulness mig 





have been destroyed. His official career might have been 


LOL I for a time. He appar y referred 
» stay inside to toe the line. I belic dee] that | 
doing so he harmed himself and his country. He » 
the possible alternative to Churchill and the hope of 


i 


England. He may still be perhaps this is the star that 


guided his action, India diminished his chances. But one 


might understand what he did—without justifying it 


if he had at least kept quict and refrained from adopting 


ill the threadbare, obsolete phrases about India which his 
dich rd col ! > have | } 1 for d 1d \ 


victory they must be celebrating! 





A young girl accompanied by a nurse has a box of ten 
small tubes of medicine. “Not allowed,” says the German 
officer. ‘But it is absolutely necessary for her,” the nurs 
tries to pe rsuade him. ‘She needs it once a day; she can- 
not live without it.”’ The Nazi does not listen. 
pP the German em- 
bassy at Berne. After a short hesitation the voice at the 


Somebody has the idea of calling u 
other end of the line gives the necessary permission. 
““But,’” it says, “one more question: Is she a Jewess?” 
Having received an affirmative answer, the voice says, “In 
that case, I can’t help. She must leave the medicine here 
At that moment the Swiss customs official seizes the box 
from the hand of the German and without saying a word 
puts it resolutely into the girl's bag. 

What now? everybody asks himself anxiously. But the 
Nazi acts as though nothing had happened and seems to 
be very busy with another passenger's trunk 

Our train is the express to the Spanish frontier. B 
cause Of the shortage of coal it goes only twice a wec!l 
instead of three times a day as before the war and for the 
500 miles takes eighteen hours instead of seven. Tickets 
have to be reserved two wecks in advance. 

The man at the window in the corridor took part in 
the Battle of Belgium as a lieutenant in the infantry. 
“Do you see these men?’’ He points to a group of young 
soldiers standing on the platform of a little station. Their 


uniforms are ragged, their shoes torn. (I saw similar 

















groups at nearly every railway station.) ‘“They are going 
A new army is going to be assembled there. 


France has not spoken her last word in this war, yet.” 


? They know they have lost the game 
since they began the Russian adventure. I was told so by 
many of them. They don’t believe in their cause anymore. 
And how can you carry on with soldiers who have lost 
faith? France can testify to that. We are only waiting for 
the right time. And for arms, too.” 


“What do you think about your government?” 


I'll tell you a story about what happened recently in 
our town. A young woman who had lost her job was 
allowed to earn her living by singing patriotic songs in 
the streets. She stood at a corner of the main street and 


sang a new song 


Comme la France est belle 


Quand Pétain y régne! 


But she did it so apathetically and sadly that she was 
irreste | atew days later.” 
“Do all Frenchmen feel as you do?” 


The people, yes. But there are beneficiaries of the 


i I 
present regime in every town.” 

We approach the Spanish frontier, through Argeleés, 
Rivesaltes, and other places well known since the tragic 
retreat of the Spanish Republican army, hardly three 

irs ago. The concentration camps are still there, 
filled with Spanish Republicans, anti-fascists, and Jewish 
refugees. 

At Cerbére, the frontier station, the inspection is over 
quickly. My wife gives the woman inspector some of our 
sandwiches. She takes them and apologizes, “Only for 
my children. And please excuse me. When you come 
back, the war will be over. Then I shall not be here, 
neither I nor the inspection. Good luck to you in the 
meantime!” 

Children and dogs! They never leave you all through 
Spain. They creep out of the ruins of houses and look 
dumbly up at the windows of the train. A little girl lifts 
her dirty shirt and says proudly, “Can you count my 


ribs?’’ The dog at her side seems to ask the same question, 


Hunger over Spain! Three ounces of bread a day, yel- 
low rn bread, tasteless, like sand between the teeth. 
C] ropped, black-dressed women sit at the street cor- 
ners, with arms outstretched apathetically, the signs of 

phus on their gaunt cheeks, the fever still flaring in 


their eyes. Hunger next to plenty; in the windows of 


I lelicatessen stores is the finest food—me it, 
ly, chocolate, and wonderful white 
bread. This ts no black market; it is legal to buy as much 


as you want, at exorbitant prices. A pound of brea 1, for 
ts ten pesetas (one dollar). All these marvel- 


is things are und 


r the protection of armed soldicrs, 
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inside and outside the stores. Guards are in every Jaros 
shop, hotel, and bank. In the foyer of the travel e | 


saw eight men with fixed bayonets. 

In Barcelona we learn that we have to wait 
for our train to Madrid. There is only one tra 
and all seats are taken for several days. In Bar 
the evening the crowds walk up and down the 
as in happier times. But something has changed 
has become of the gaiety which always resounded 
streets? One meets many crippled young men, vict 
the recent war. Franco’s men got newsstands and 
booths. The Republicans may go begging, if they 


confined in one of the numerous concentration ca 


We are ten in the dirty compartment of the 
workmen, peasants, merchants. They amuse ther c 
by guessing our nationality. And when they discover | 
we aren't Germans but have been expelled by the Nazis 
from our country, they compete in showing us their 
pathy. In Switzerland we were told to keep our cigarettes 
for Spain, for the whole of Spain could be bought ! 
couple of them. But these poor workmen give | 
last bit of tobacco so we can roll a cigarette. At the 
tions they run out to bring us fresh water, lemonad 
fruit. “We are as unhappy as you,” they tell us ag 
again. 

One of them asks me when I think the war 
over—this year or next? 

“I don't know; in two or three years perhaps 

He bursts out Jaughing. ‘““Two or three years 
already it zs over. They have lost it.” 

“Who, the Germans?” 

“Sure, no doubt about it.”’ 

Suddenly a word runs through the train, from 
to mouth—Guadalajara! Everybody rushes to the 
dows. A young man explains: ‘Here we were, and | 
was the enemy.”’ The trenches are quite easy to re 
on both sides of the railroad. The man tells simply 
impressively about the progress of the battle. “It 
here where I was wounded. By an Italian bullet.” 

Later my wife asks him, “And now? Have you for 
ten for what you fought?” And he says, with a del 
smile, but proudly, ‘Madame, that cannot be forg: 
That is not finished yet.” And again, “That cannot be 
forgotten.” The old peasant who has not said a word till 
now turns to my wife and says, shaking his head, “No, 
young lady, that will not be forgotten, ever.” 

It grows silent in our compartment after these » 
Everybody is absorbed in his thoughts. 

Finally, after eighteen hours, we arrive at Madrid 
There scems to be a riot in front of the station. In the 
confusion the man with my luggage disappears 
policeman whom I ask to help me shrugs his shoulders 


“There are plenty of thieves. All these people wou 
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carry your trunks and di 
ll sec what ] can do 

1] } . . aq? . | , 
pulls me by the sleeve: my man! He gives 
luggage ticket. “No, Senor, I am not a thief. They 
out of work. And everyone is looking for an occa- 


job.” He 


n't. “Then come with me. 


asks me whether we have rooms. No, we 
My brother-in-law has a 
| boarding-house; we can reach it in a few minutes. 
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hotels are overcrowded. Tomorrow the Caliph of 
i ¢ will he her id ¢] 1, + there wil] » the 
{ ccO Will De here, and the day alter there wiil | tint 

of the Blue Legion, just return: 
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1e way he talks about his family. | 
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i Wa i miuiitia man, 
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Regret it? Never! If tt should begin again tomorrow, 
gvion was the great event of 
evening when the 
POE Oe ee =a eae ' aie 
lingered about the town, I had the opt 

to one of them, a young man of twenty-five. 


ile. Senor. The 1,400 boys you saw in the 


it wa- terri 








Washington, September 20 
AM ashamed to report that while the Russians have 
been fighting heroically in defense of our country 
as well as their own, we have been giving them a 

run-around. They have been trying for more than a year 

to obtain the use of certain American processes and 
facilities in order to build new plants in the Soviet 

Union for the production of aviation gas and other oil 

products. These are especially important now after the 

losses suffered in the Caucasus. While the Russians give 
lives, we haggle over oil patents. Months ago they pi ked 
some broken-down refineries in Texas and arranged to 
buy them. They wanted to dismantle them and, with 
some new equipment, set them up again in the Soviet 

Union. But many patents are involved in the refining 

operations of these plants, and many other complications 


scemed to spring up in the negotiations. The deal has 





Russian Lives and Oil Patents 
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Parade are tl remnant of 5,O0f who marched out of 


here last fall. 
“You are volunteers, aren't you?’ 
“Volunteers?” He "Thev picked us 


from different regiments, a company here, a compan 


laughs bitterly. 


there. Nobody asked us whether we agreed or not.’” Su 


without saying a word, he turns away 


a nly, 


} 


he crowd 


t ty) rev? 1 ] ** y 
appears among t [ look around; two men of th 
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military police are watching me suspiciously 


On the way to Lisb compart- 


; 


ment together with an older cou laughter. 





an aristocrat landed proprietor. 








“Yes, Germany 
there 1s no othe 
enemies of the church 
victorious over her enemies, exactly as tn our civil war. 
I told them, ‘Y 


don't touch the church.’ 








“But Russia is an irreligious cour 


it is fighting against Germany? 


The Russian government may 
: 
Russian people wer 
i I 
many is the Antichrist.” 

“But your government is helping the Antichrist?” 


| 
“We have to pay our debts, Senor. We pay them w ith 


blood and food.’’ 
And after a while: “Ye: 


The next day we are in Portugal, a land of abundance. 


, Senor, it 1s a real shame 


can eac our fall. 


For the first time 1n years, we 








been hanging fire for months. It is “about to be con- 
cluded any day now.” 

The basic obstacle, in my opinion, is that the big oil 
companies, while ready enough to sell Russia oil, are 
unwilling to allow it to use their patents and processes. 
They fear—so narrow are their horizons in the greatest 
war of history—that these processes may enable the 
Soviet Union to sell more oil on the world market after 
the war is over. Most of our difficulties here arise from 
just this kind of post-war planning, a subject which 
seems to interest many sections of big business much 
more than the war itself. One of the principal instru- 
ments of the big oil companies in postponing and delay- 
ing this important form of aid to our Soviet ally has 


been the State Department. 


Soviet negotiations for these oil processes began back 
in January, 1941, At that time the State Department and 























nomic Warfare objected on the ground 


yn was Hitler's “ally.” After June 2 
ree directives ¢ ; by . 
p l in many month instr n thord 
the Russians all possible aid in this ficld 
[he & Department, never hel continued to inter 
The officials who figure in this ai 
. re Max W. Thornburg, the departn S 
r on international oil matters; A. A. Berl id 
W. H rson. They doubted the Soviet Union's 
i i il production, a field in which it has 
) the r of the American oil industry y 
1 whether we could spare the materials 
i They rested that an “expert be 
it to the Soviet Union to investigate. Thornburg 1s a 


lollar-a-year man from Bahrein Pciro- 


tilall i 


subsidiary of the Texas Company 


nd Standard Oil of California. 


the Persian Gulf 


In the meantime, I. G. Farben's past collaborators 
th ntry and in England seem to have taken over 
rategic posts in the negotiations. The companies to 


h I refer are Standard of New Jersey, Shell, Texas 


Standard of Indiana, Universal Oil Products, and the 


, 


M. W. Kellogg Company. They have been slow to help 
the Soviet Union but quick to take advantage of its neces 
ties. These companies figure in the patent pools dis- 


olved by the consent 


decree in the I. G. Farben cartel 
se. On the excuse that joint action is required to do 
ess with the Russians, these companies have pooled 

he same patent processes involved in that case in a 
new company called the International Catalytic Oil 
Processes Corporation. On the same excuse they got 
irance from the Department of Justice last fall. In 
March of this year, just a few days before the I. G. 
Farben consent decree was filed, they obtained the bless- 
of Deputy Petroleum Coordinator Ralph K. Davies, 


t Standard of California man. The Petroleum Coordina- 


Office issues “recommendations.” “‘Recommenda: 
tion No. 42” provi les for “‘ ooperative developm« nt” 
of processes by this pool ‘so that the devel pments and 

iprovements’ may be made available to the Soviet 
n' Clever folk, these oil men 


of characters is interesting. Early last fall an 

r was appointed to help the Petroleum Coordina- 

Office on Russian affairs. He turned out to be 

k A. Howard, vice-president of Standard Oil of 


Jersey. Howard was one of the three defendants 


th rte] case. One of the counts to which he ple ided 
, ntendere, the equivalent in New York and most 
jurisdictions of guilty, is relevant here. Standard, Shell, 


id I. G. Farben agreed that “no license for production 


f pete products from coal should be given to 
i¢ Un of S Socialist Republics."” It would be 
bad, from Hitler's point of view if the Russians, 


he Caucasus is endangered, had a few plants 


beyond the Urals for making synthetic peti 
coal, 
One of Howard's employees has obtained 
sence to act as associate director of the forei 
of the Petroleum Coordinator's Office. He 
D. Crampton, formerly Standard’s repr 
France. His name appeared in the docum 
I. G. Farben case dealing with the attempt of 
mans to obtain synthetic-oil rights for occu; 
from a patent company jointly owned by 
Shell, and I. G. The head of that foreign d 
James T. Duce of the California Arabian Oil ¢ 
also a joint enterprise of Standard of Californi 
Texas Company. All exports of refining fa 
processes, whether by Lend-Lease or the Board 
nomic Warfare, must clear through this divisi 
no evidence that this power has been al 
Crampton has on at least one occasion helped 
oil shipment to the Soviet Union. The one poi: 
can fairly be made is that power over exports h 
placed in the hands of men from one patti 
group. 

These men, in passing on proposed exports, 
whether the materials can be spared from this 
try and whether they are technically sound and u 
Standard Oil or Texas Company man might |! 
think some independent process of little value. | 
connection it must be noted that independent « 
panies with valuable processes have complained 
anti-trust division of the Department of Justice ¢! 
could not get clearance on exports to our alli 
process mentioned was a well-known device 
claiming aviation lubricants. The oil-trust crov 
done its best to discourage its use in this countr 
does not care to have it shipped abroad. It cuts 
the sale of lubricating oil. 

When the Senate Patents Committee went 
files of the Petroleum Coordinator's Office, it fi 
gap between Howard's appointment as Russian a f 
and an angry letter received from Harry Hop! 
March asking why there was so much delay on 
Russian request for oil facilities. Since then ther 
been long haggling over royalties and patent rights 
President, Hopkins, Morgenthau, Ickes, Stettinius, 
Hull are the top officials involved. All but Hull ! 
shown themselves sincerely anxious to speed aid to t 
Russians, but that does not seem enough. Some t 
years ago H. G. Wells interviewed Stalin. In the course 
of the discussion, as I remember the story, Stalin 
“In my country the state controls the economy; in yours 
the economy controls the state.”” I hope the Soviets 
forgive us. The same forces which impede aid to them 
also impede aid to ourselves. This, if they remember 
their Marxist primers, is how monopoly capitalism oper 


ates in war. 
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to underline the 


N STARTING this section our purpose 


revolutionary character of the war and hel) develop a political strategy through which 


Very simple. We intend 


the democratic elements in all countries may overcome the forces of reaction and 


capitulation, and free the peoples of the world from the tragic conflict of fighting 


under colors not their own. 

The section will be a weapon in this political war. It will be turned against the 
confusions and hesitations of democratic policy as well as against the horrors of Axis 
rule; against the Quislings who do Hitler's bidding in Oslo and Brussels and Vichy, 
but also against the potential Quislings concealed in Washington and London and Buenos 
Aires; against all theories of national dominance, whether of Nazi or Anglo-Saxon origin, 


which betray the hope of a democratic victory and a people's peace. 


Behind this department will be no single personality. It will serve its political pur- 


pose only if it succeeds in rallying all people 
present war. We count on them for suggestions and information.—J 


who really 


understand the character of the 
ALVAREZ DEL VAYO 


How to Hi elp Trance 


BY ANTONIO HUERTA 


T IS impossible for anyone living in a normal polit- 
ical atmosphere to understand the kind of political 
truggle going on in Europe today—-a Europe occu- 
1 or threatened by Nazi armies. For more than a year 

a half 
igedy of France. I might have escaped sooner; I re- 
ined partly out of loyalty to other Spanish refugecs 


since the fali of Paris—I have lived the 


t even more because of my intense desire to see France 

wly awakening to revolt. 

[o begin with, certain distinctions must be made. 
since I came to the New World, I have read much about 
he divisions within France. From my own observation 
nd the reports of men still working there, I believe that 

sent-day France can be divided into four groups. 

There is, first, the group of collaborationists, centered 
n Paris with a few offshoots in Vichy, Marseilles, Tou- 

n, in that order of importance. In numbers they con 
titute an insignificant group, perhaps not more than 

per cent of the entire population of France, but they 
ive at their disposal all the resources of power in the 

ipied zone and almost all in the unoccupied zone. 

) this group belong those who have been bought by 

Germans, “racists” of every shade, the advocates of 

1940 capitulation, and all those who hate England 
wuse it stands for traditional liberalism and _parlia- 
ntary democracy in Europe. It is a group of captains 
thout soldiers, a collection ranging from Laval to 


Maurras, and taking in along the way Darlan, De 


}2 


rinon, Laure, Doriot, Deloncle, Déat, Vallat, and their 
lytes Dumoulin, Marion, Delbeque, Luchaire, and 


Mi} any. 


Second, there are those whose only policy is to stall 
for time, who, though they would prefer not to fall com 
pletely under German hegemony, are only really inter 
ested in remaining in power, and so waver between a 
half no and a final inevitable yes. This is the group that 
centers around Pétain; it is not much stronger than th 
first in spite of the prominent position held by its chief. 

Third, there are those who want a victory for the democ- 
racies because it seems to them the only chance for a 
national rebirth of France. This is a large group in which 
are found army officers, monarchists, and former mem 
bers of the Croix de Feu. It includes roughly 25 per 
cent of the population in the occupied zone and some 
10 per cent in the unoccupied. Its representative figure 
is General de la Laurencie, now under arrest. From this 
section were drawn originally, just after the fall of 
France, the main elements of resistance. 

Fourth, the group that wants an Allied victory in or 
der to reestablish an independent France, but also be 
cause victory means, for some, a restoration of freedom, 
for others, defeat of the hated Boche. This group em 
braces three-fourths of the French population in both 
zones. In the beginning it did not furnish many recruits 
for the underground movement; now it supplies them 
in greater number than the third group. 

In the fight against Hitler, what counts are groups 
three and four. It is to them that Allied propaganda 
and political action must be directed. And that being th« 
case, it is easy to see why so much of what they have had 
so far seems absurd and exasperating. No Frenchman 
from those two groups, which are in active opposition 
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age declarations of men like Herriot and Jea 


One must know how to talk to Fran M 
addresses that move the speakers in New York 
don move nobody in France. That fact should 
into consideration, especially by the French 
1 remember that since they left their 
1940 France has traveled 


road. The best thing they can do ts to show 


They shoul 


in the summer of 


; 
too have learned, that they too recognize their n 


ind that they are working to build the France of 


In general, the propaganda by radio and 


} | . ¢ r ¢ > 
hould be abundant in information an 


ntary. Instead, for instance, of philosophizing 


stead, 
dness of Hitler, it shou!d provide all pos 
rucity in Frar 


pense of Frenchmen. Give as many facts as 


German fra} 


ty and 
i d 


larly stress the seizures of food in France for 
o Germany, because this arouses the ind 

tizen ana 
peasant. Tell France that this 1s the principa 
food was not sent them from America when 
vreate ~ bilit f hinning wna } ‘; gereanm 
preater pOssipl ity O fll} ping, and tnat even 
1 the matt 


mains 
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the real reason. Deal fully wit] 
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What France is og foris More Power to Himmler 
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int where it was threatening the success of tl 


Roosevelt. It is as if they sa ) him the Pres: recovery” plans. The Gestapo chief replicd, °S — 
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Benes’s Achievement 


N THE heels of the British repudiation of t 
agreement comes word that the Czecho-Slor 
Social Democratic Party, through its membe 
Britain, has taken similar act In a resolutior 
stipulations of Munich the party hails Anthony |! 
of August 5 as a measure affording fresh hope and 
ment to the struggle for Czech liberation 
Che resolution points to the fact that Czecho-S} 
in. Social Democrats have consistently pron 
toration of Czecho-Slovakia’s pre-Munich 
of their primary political aims. Now, 
hange of notes on August 5 between Ma 
the problem of the German Czechs has be 
that of all Czecho-Slovakia. 


Another group of German Czechs, the Ger: 


ratic Liberal Party, in a letter to President Ben 


the joint declaration of Eden and Masaryk 5 


satisfaction” to all progressive, anti-fascist Czechs 
of their mother tongue. The same position has 
by the Czecho-Slovak German Communists. The 


Wy Lil’ 


| 


hese three groups have joined in a common stand 
to the success of Dr. Benes in achieving complete 
among the Czech anti-fascist forces 

Such assurances that the German Czechs will 
frontiers in conflict with the program of the Cz 
ment should level one high hurdle on the clutt 


post-war planning 


in, Stu kart, (nit | SCCi tary 


In the Ministry of Finance American “Censorship” 
1 von Krosigk has be . 
PANISH Republicans are almost automatica 
isas by the American State Department. Frat 
iards find little difficulty in entering the United 
recent arrival from Madrid is the correspondent of 
cial Franco news agency, E. F. E. He was held 
sllis Island but released after pressure was put o: 
Department by Ambassador Cardenas 
His activities here and his cabled opinions of 
States can best be followed by listening to Germa 
casts to Latin America. Recently the Berlin radio an: 
that the new E. F. E. correspondent in New Yor 


ported his disgust “‘at what is called freedom of 


in America. There is no such thing, he said; all y 
official hand-outs and they are full of lies. In Gern 
the contrary, the Franquist reporter continued, he 
plete freedom to collect information and to write 
anything he pleased 

Why—in spite of the brutal censorship of whi 
plains—-America’s fascist guest is permitted to « i! 
lying attacks to be broadcast as Nazi propaganda 
tion for our own agencies of propaganda to answe 
continued diplomatic relations with Franco exp 
United States to the unchecked activities of his ayer 
ing in behalf of Hitler? That such a question need 
asked at all is a revealing comment on Ameri 


ol political wartare 
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itehting for White folks? 
i 7 a 


BY HORACE R. CAYTON 


et apart to t] 
pate in white social 
upon his opportunities 
ife. In the North 
' 


; enjoy, however, some the rights, priv- 


ection of the 


* 


North he is an incidental minority problem. 
ordination of persons in a socicty because of eg ommunity 1n the backws 
cion, or culture is of course nothing new. Many of whose inhabitant ld ro 
F India, fi xample, have existed for much about 
rson’s position 1s 
1ave usually assigned 
» basis of cer- 
India when the caste system 
so because the religion which attempted 
1 society was accepted by both the higher and nity and reported that Uncle Sam and : 
rf groups. The paradox of the Negro in America fighting about an “old whore” called Pearl Harbor. TI 
has a relatively fixed, caste-like us In a feeling of being alien, 
the total so icty, in | 
luded in the democratic of Negroes. Even those who are mot 
international issues of the World War 


seated resentment again 


+ ree + 
terests ol 


Negro was not in 


Negroes have any 
esent struggle will im} 
1 


» a conviction morale 


, 
ring that society on 


With his increased education and the in 1S ‘essor Louis Wirth, the Uni 


1ousness of white ’rsons, e nas yf urse ph | ) point 1 ou 
ire more and more in the fruits of citizen a group must have an unambiguous « 
rgle. They must be imbu 
other hand, the Negro’s conceptic their cause is right, that something desirable will r 
his expectations from the society hav or something 1 sirable will be abolished through the 
en in advance of what the social collective action.” Ey e war effort has been mark 
permit. The more educated Negroes have be« by many specific instances of discrimination—segre; 
aware of the contradiction between democracy tion in the armed forces, segregation of Negro blood 
cialism. Each increment in education, each ris the Red Cross blood banks, the shooting and killing « 
has brought home to Negroes the discrepang Negro soldiers in uniform by military and civil 
‘n these two forces in American life and as : police, and especially the discrimination against Negr« 


has heightened the racial consciousn¢ in defense industries. All these things contribute to the 





The NATION 
were on the Indian situation; one was on Chur 


+ ' . | + 4,] + | ‘ * r) 1 
statement that the Atlantic Charter was not to | 


to colonies held by the United Nations: and or 
Negroes in South America. It may 
India discussed in poolrooms on Sout 
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ric leadership presents itself.* In such a con- 
the present leaders, even though they were Negro in for 


that all demands sh beyance Whether in a model world 






oe 
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Q. 
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juration and were willing to prea h this to the 








wld be incapable of exercising any real 


3. 







if, im an article in Opportunity, the writer 





. llowino prophecy ycernino the nrohlem f 
roliowing | ro} necy concerning the robicm O 





x Negro morale: 







problem of maintaining Negro morale will in- 








in importance as we move closer to the 









ition. It will doubtless be met by the develop position of the Negro. Just as there ts a feeling in t 
of propaganda rather than by any fundamental non-white world that things are changing, that th 





pt to change the Negro’s social and economic posi- the time to press for gains, so there ts a fecling an ’ 





The attempt to | ropagandiz the Ne PTO will whites that their position of dominanc 1S | ing cl 
nbling. It will be fumbling because, to my notion, lenged and that they must resist any encroachment on 
not been necessary before for Americans to spend 


time and energy meeting the discontent of a large 






their prerogatives The problem of building Negro 





morale, therefore, is one of maintaining the color Ii 





minority. 





which is considered necessary for the morale of whit 
liction has been pretty well carried out. Some tv ~ 





+ sy ' 
1 | 7 i] mmeacina 4 
c1vi ns ili a iSifl py 














gains for the Negro are on record—the appoint rising Negro public opinion with verbal and token gain 
} ' "e ++ 194 Imn! ’ ; A 
the President’s Committee on Fair Employment whenever the tension becomes too creat. This dificult 
the establishment of an aviation unit at Tus- task is complicated by the conflict between th who 
1 of a naval unit at the Great Lakes Training wish to stimulate Neo: ae oe 7 } 
< vis i YLaaLA re A a Ee ii i i } | ; t i 
(though they are Jim Crow). These achieve complete equality now and those who suggest t on 
vever, have not done much to improve Negro peninatinin of « Lennie ts Malian White Guam 
. poctll MIOn O I . vu { j tin if} il 
for traditional American race feeling, plus the Propaca to Fa en a ee oe 
i V} { i’ i i ii si 
the national Administration is supported in it . 
the national Admi ation is pported in its cess during the past year. Most of the federal pr 
1 ~ 
jlicy by a Congress controlled by Southern edie aace h Rae a untte in font of 4 3 
puch bilic y iy i i KW) i t i hil i , 





is, has not only maintained the Southern pattern 


gregation but extended it to many fields of 


actionary, Southern-dominated Congress to devise 





a lequat > approach to the problem The old Office of 





fe in the North. Rules of segregation have fre- ; . 
o"o Facts and Figures, in order to stimulate Negro mor 






a : - amerceanre where thes , 
ae enforced as pray ee whese they produced an all-Negro movie short show N 
obtain in civilian life before the war. ' ; cn at La ed 
labor battalion singing while they marched and worked 





armed forces and to a large extent in industry 





The film simply antagonized Negroes, since it sl 
. them as laborers rather than fighters, 

ol e would d tl ral the 
color line would destroy the morale of the , , , ' 
stereotype of singing Negroes, and emphasized t! 


I 5 


Jim Crow position in the army. It would have becn 






ministration has taken the position that a relaxa- 
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y group. What might be considered the realistic 





int of view was expressed in a letter from Wil- ; : ae 
: much better for Negro morale if the film had not been 





\. Krauss, published in Common Sense last June. 


; E made. Another federal agency worked on a de luxe and 
. to an article by A. Clayton Powell, Mr. Krauss 


expe nsive edition of a book about the American Negr 







17 | 1 ri oafnes re . 2 f r 
illustrated with color photogra hy, designed to counter- 





nk that very few white Americans are made 





act the Japanese propaganda that democracy necessarily 
» the knowledce that ther—the mainrite-—ere ge gee 
y the knowledge that they wane teh means white supremacy. The book, however, could not 






minating against a Negro minority. They will 





Le i. a ys ] } ' ‘ ' 
to the hilt with Mr. Powell that the condition 
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entable, but they will not agree to what he seem 





lrivine at: that j frre fill nd cheerful socia! AaK . “ . pan ecSNSS F 
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ty for the American Negro 












si U .* , 
interracial ter ns within the United Nations an 






itional convention, the first for several years, hi is raising the expectations of American Negroes. On t 






Auguet. wae itan« } ’ ’ ; ’ ia rae | ‘ 
went convention the 1 ¢) siiieind. Canune other hand, every bid for us by the non-white | 
ution was given to the app! tion of the Atlantic Charter 





of the United Nations—and every military victory of 












Japar e s among the majority group the scripted for labor in the Ruhr valley. It ts said that 








( of fear and t determination to keep down number of French Senegalese have already beer 
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, , LAST MO S rber’s Bazaar 1 1 here S 
sili aici on the part of labor that the Negro MONTH'S Harper's Bazaar, in its “Wher e 
7 a is Go? column, recommends a French restaurant in N 
probiem requir iction. In normal conditions all these , iaiaren ‘i 
ae ; J, by saying, “Not even in Paris could you get finer food 
things would be considered gains for the Negro. But os ; é 
tf radi nd unintegrated and are insufficient ie 
a THE LIVING AGE, which until last June was run ¢ 
to counteract ti appal nt inability or tne rovernment | 1 by ¢ ° . ~ ! 
I é supplied by the Japan e government, was revealc ¢ 
} ’ } it a | e . 7 
O sect up a comprenhe!l plan last war to have been a beneficiary of German fund 
Any real change in the morale of Negroes will come 
es +] | ol } t ; +] Neg , IOTR ! : } 
oniy with a reali change in the position of the Negro in A NOTE of revealing frankness appe red in the |] 
the social structure of the country. Such a change will issue of Kritisk Ugerevue, a Nazi-subsidized Danis] 
involve, especially in the South, a complete revamping In order to defeat Russia,” it says, “it is not su ' 
> . rf 
f the social relations between the races. That 1s some- onquer territories. The farther the German army | 
. , . , 11 ‘ 1 int ussia the o te } Jeary al nade -~ eh ; 5 
thing which this country will not voluntarily undertake. ito Russia the greater the demands made on th 
iT ! of materials, a fact already noticed in regard to ¢ 
Unl we are to maintain a society which Edwin Embree : Bice: - Gy BOtKed In regara to 
; egies : ; ; ransport of goods to adjoining European countries. For ever 
has described as “half Nazi, half democrat,” the govern- ips auieike see. ‘pits 
, 100 kilometers the army penetrates, more loco: 
ment must intervene with a rational plan. Lhe shape of ' , — 74 | 
I : : trucks are demanded 
things to « t new pattern of race relations will 
ar ' tloh hacis i w ccttate . . . ae ' 
WO! 1 it « 1 global basis and will necessitate 1 NEW EFFORT to combine serious political 
. a ee etree " man tric . ; 
remendi internal changes in many countri with tabloid sensationalism will ippear on O 
Amster Spiro, former city editor of the New York | 
- is the editor of the new publishing venture, a pictur 
In the Wind siaiasialaaci 
WESTBROOK PEGLER continues to refer at least 
OT LONG AGO the Cl 10 Tribune, in answer to week to the American Newspaper Guild as a Communist : 
1 7 is: eal q } ‘ 
rit whe « 1 it of attributing ideas of its own ontrolled organization, completely ignoring the f t 
vention to “Washington sources,’ asserted that the prac- t is now more than a year since ‘Communist cont: 
of f late lines and rorities has long been he issue in a Guild national election. Those who were 
| , , 
epted in the newspaper business. Leo A. Lerner, a Chicago ised by their fellow-guildsmen of being influenced by the 
iperman, took the Tribune's statement as a challenge Communist Party were voted out of office and a 
| oiled edit throughout the country on their attitude idministration of known anti-Comm inistS Was inst 
yward the practice Of 410 leading editors who received 
responded. Four agreed with the RUSSEL BIRDWELL, a Hollywood publicity man fi 
r ! > 1 1 
rib and ad t their papers often falsified the in the employ of Howard Hughes, is now press a for 
,pril confessed Henry J Kaiser, pre uma! ly part of the deal that 1 ic 
‘ d false date lines. Three returned Hughes and Katser partners. Birdwell is largely respor 7 
d t , 
H 
have recently appeared in the press 
liv 
{We invite our readers to submit material for In the Wina nue 
, } ’ , ; the Ar 
State Department is withholding from the press its knowl- either clippings wilh source and date or stories that ¢a 
lr 
. j i 


lve of at nt n Laval and Hitler to have be clearly authenticated. A prize of $5 will be awarded eat) 


thousands f IN roes from French colonies in Africa con- month for the best item. EDITORS THE NATION. } 
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The Italians at Their Best 


REAL ITALIANS: A STUDY IN EUROPEAN 

YCHOLOGY. By Carlo Sforza. Columbia Univer- 
Press. $2. 

Italians have experienced many strokes of good for 

ind many disasters, many glories and many shames 

he twenty-five centuries of their written history. 


by 


rd embraces Caesar and Punchinello, St. Francis 


and Casanova, Dante and Cagliostro. The most 


11 of their misfortunes, the most humiliating of 


. ‘i as ! | | P 
mes, has come with Mussolini: to be subjected at 


1 represented abroad by a senseless, cruel, and 
1 oe _ } rath 17 rt 1 } 
demagogue who, with swelled chest, arms akimbo, 
w, and eyes rolling out of their sockets, has o 


front pages of the world’s newspapers for the 


ty years. And since not a few Italians have been 


about aping their Duce, the opinion has spread 


Italians are like Mussolini and that Mussolini, as a 


’ 


scholar would put it, embodies the Italian Volés- 


ting his charming book Sforza has been haunted by 


; 
ing the “real Italians, 


i's shadow. When descri! 


ribes those who are the very opposite of what 


PI 
foreign correspondents from Rome and empty- 


stuffed-shirt visitors have made the Italians out 


ok ought to be read not only by the casual reader 
those who wish to devote themselves to Italian 
There is no page that does not sparkle with 
f insight and cogent remarks that give the lie to 
the misinformation current on the nature of the 
ople. Whoever has lived in Italy long enough to 
touch with peasants, fishermen, and the common 
he towns will visualize the men and women that 
es, respects, and describes. It is especially among 
in women of all classes that Sforza’s “real Italians’ 


found. 


yet, not “‘all’” Italians are like Sforza’s ‘‘real Ital- 


lhe “other” Italians also—the Italians of Mussolini's 


hom Sforza tries but does not succeed in ignoring, 


."" They form a large section of the population, 


y of those “intellectual” classes that are called in 
because they have been educated beyond their 
e and have been made stupid by education. There 
, the Italians, as among all other peoples, different 
angels and devils, men and beasts, heroes and 


1 


Toscaninis and Mussolinis. Those whom Sforza 


e “real Italians” are “‘the Italians at their best 


y been the only “‘real’’ Italians, Sforza would be 
in Rome and not in New York. 
apter on the Italians in America has been added to 
\merican edition of this book, which was first published 


rance in 1936 and in a second French edition last year 
in Canada. Sforza would like the generations of Italian 





[ if A! 1 to be y ( y 
ntry | tO I | i | 
old You t od ( ( Y 

who is intell« { , 1 by 
off from only i If . 
ome . | ~ ‘ 
hes a Sa l lL a om 1 
< +}, ry _ f S A } 
f 
had a |] ) n | vl ‘ | 
| it off 

I] f i il bor f can 
but grow looser and er fro t first to the ond | 
from the second t urd and fourth ns. They 
remain firm only ¢ tivated ) What kind 
of “cultu 1 1 | could « f ' | 
in 1942 by an American high-school boy whose grand 
father was a ] n peasant who « ted to 
America in 1880? 

Cultural and spi | bonds result in political loy 5 

: , 
only in minds incapable of unraveling the tar 1 skein 
of thought and feeling. People who have not been tr | 
. ‘ 
for subtle analysis are apt to undergo serious and d f 

| 
i 

ous moral crises when cultural and spiritual bonds clash 
with political loyalties. What is happening in this coun 
try among the Italian-born zens and residents, and « 


that if certain t nnot be avoided today, we o t 
not to multiply and perpetuate them by keeping alive for 
ever and ever, not only among the cultivated but also among 
the non-cultivated classes, bonds that might endanger the 
deepest moral structure of a man 

If all those who have come from Europe to America, 
that is to say, all Americans, had maintained their “ 
tural and spiritual bonds” with the country from which 
they had come, America could never have developed a 


civilization of its own. It would be a mosaic of disconnected 


a“ 


and conflicting ial minorities,” 
tural and spiritual’ but also by “political” bonds to their 
European fatherlands rather than to the country where they 


pe 
tely 


have settled permanently 


- ] ‘ ry ; TY f I. f 4 7 | 
The older generation that came from Italy and is unable 
to break away from ancestral traditions may be disturbed 
by the nev f lf ires which de yp in their 
] ] +} _—_— thp , anviIrone rt Bi +t they rh 
dren under the impact of the new environment. it they are 


wrong and the youngsters are right. And men like Sforza 


I trust that Sforza’s book will have many readers. But I 
also hope that, in his good sense and generosity, he will 


in further editions elaborate his statements on ¢ 


in such a way as to make them worthy of a “real Italian 
Let him tell the American citizens of Italian origin that 
they have no reason to be ashamed of their Italian origin, 
their muscatel wine, or their spaghetti. Let him tell them 
that they should inherit and keep alive what is more im 


portant than food: the stoical endurance of their fathers 


under toil, sorrow, and pain, and the humbie, swect, yet 


Out of Bataan 


THEY WERE EXPENDABLE. By 


Bra ind { $ 


White. Harcou 


HEY 


rk covering 
( f four ot 
eturned, and 
commander, 

it their ad- 

his second in com- 
in, and so on. It 

's reading as one could 
into the Manila sky at 
and wonder where in 

uu find out where— 
just as were those of 


You go 


boats 


urned along that 


torpedo raid the 


inter- 
hat.”” There 
1 of America’s 


1? 
Iv f 
| put 


Pe Of le who 


to- 


t bonuses 


me othe 


! 
| 
| 


flown out of the Philiy pines to 


thot 
th 


h ride from 
eneral MacArthur doesn’t look 


very impressive on the trip, but what seasick general would? 


ghastly, furtive 


MARCUS DUFFIELD 


The NATI¢ yN 


The New Siberia 


SOVIET ASIA: DEMOCRACY’S FIRST LINE oO] 
FENSE. By Raymond Arthur Davies and A: 
Steiger. The Dial Press. $3. 


BOOK d 


CZal 


The auth 


rapidly deve loping 


resources, railroad 
reflect a politi al orientat! 


RKonutet nal: 
ooviet pol 
I 


comings in 
and are more 


Messrs. Steige 


r vy Tl bone ay ¢ ox 
[ « 1 AVICS neir tenaency to Li 


Union the benefit ‘ loubt leads in some cases ¢ 


For example, the economic map 
| 


' 
) shows the 


racies. 


job of draftsmanshiy roads connectir 
; a oa = 
with Okhotsk, Magadan with Verkhne-Kolymsk, 


others as “highroads,” whereas the most up-to-d 


maps and such literature as is available in the Soviet 


all describe these roads as gruntoviye dorogi—dirt 1 


certain naivete combines with this enthusiasm to 
such statements as that page 273: “Were the S 


oe 
East to have a population of 20,000,000 instead 


resent 6,000,000, Japan would think three time 


} i 
twice before attacking the Soviet Union.” 


+} +} 


However, after the reader has discounted the er 


and made allowance for the naivete he will find 


enjoy in this survey of a fascinating portion of the 
surface—a territory as large as the United States, 
and Canada, thirty-five times as large as Germatr 
entirely undeveloped and much of it completely wild 
every stage of economic development is to be fo 


this 


, , , 
to the sul 


where in vast terrain, which stretches from t 


tropics. In the Trans-Baikal area crayfis} 
of the perm 


millenniun have 
In Wirkhizia the 


1 
small bags suspended between 


inently frozen subsoil, where they hav: 
" 


been restored to life in 


women used to hat 


their | 


falconry is accepted method of huntin 


The book such exotic grace notes 
them« 


Mr 


s of i ! lization and sovietization. 
steig 


a 
inquct for foreign worker 


numerous speeches and vodkas he expressed a di 


and I and a | 


1 r 
' 


tilt 


the blast furnaces, whereupon he 


; 
brigadier who worked in my gang set out for the 7 
st furf! 


time after midnight. We climbed one of the bla 


had a good look at the lights of the construction jo! 


were descending when we were picked up by an 


Taken to the local GPU station and closely qu 


guard 


aues- 


tioned for an hour or so, we were relieved of all our docu- 


ments and sent home with instructions to appear the nex 


, 


morning at the city GPU office. We presented ourselves 


somewhat sheepishly at the apy ointed time. A taciturn oll 
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ed our documents, after satisfying himself that we 





| o . ¢ } + } 7 
er sabo.eurs nor les, and sent us nome with { 
not to visit the plant after any more banquets 
] 
w whether Mr. Steiger got into trouble in any of 


nters of Soviet Asia which he visited, but I feel 
he made the most of his opportunities; and I 
that his report is more complete than that of any 
terner who has tried to do a general book on this 


JOHN SCOTT 


The Case for Appeasement 


AR CAME; AN AMERICAN WHITE PAPER; 
M THE FALL OF FRANCE TO PEARL HAR- 


By Forrest Davis and Ernest K. Lin lley Simon 


S ter. $2.50 
™ ee ee a ae 1] } ” 
Ss MOK, Says the pubdiisner s Diurb, tells the inside 


of American foreign policy and covers one of the 


} 
il periods in American history, when our State 
used every weapon in the armory of diplomacy 
laying action on a global scale against the con 
Axis powers.’ With all respect to the pul lishers and 

- rs, this reviewer begs to dissent. 
Davis and Lindley 


raphers. They have written a corking good tale 


are distinguished journalists 








rves wide reading. It is a true story. But it is not 


story. This they grant. Its lacunae, however, are 


+} + 


in they admit. ‘iney set out, no doubt, to write an 


irrative which would be, in the language of their 








“an independent venture, critical, unofficial, and 
) imprimatur.” But those who write current history 
il sources as yet unpublished have only two alter- 
ipply critical judgment to the record revealed to 

P ( 1) m d «al ' ’ m8 f 
operating’ officialdom and thereby run risks of 





at 
heir friends and shutting themselves off from 





s to secrets; or to write uncritical apolog: 
{ ec! yt O WTILE in uncritical a} WoL 





11 demonstrate the rectitude of all decisions made 






thly flattering t hose wl ide them. The au 
hiy fiattering to those who made them, ine au 





“How War Came” chose the second alternative. 





| * ” i ol : 
hoice does not vitiate the value of their work. But it 





s not openly acknowledged. The reader must therefore be- 





lo help convince the American public of the essential 
s of its government’s course is a wholly commend- 
} 





rprise. Such a task has been frankly undertaken an 





arried forward to brilliant success in the recent little “White 





f the United States Foreign Policy, 1932-1942,” is 





J y the Committee for National Morale. But to under- 





take such a task under the guise of a critical, unofficial, and 





ve evaluation is not quite cricket. Neither can it be 


1 as altogether helpful by those who attach more 





ince for winning the war to the exposure and correc- 


on of past mistakes than to the vindication of past decisions 






which have been right. 





How War Came’”’ is nevertheless an extraordinarily valu- 





bie document—especially if read in conjunction, say, with 





overt Bendiner’s “The Riddle of the State Department” 
‘or it comes very close to representing the most elaborate 


na 


adequate justification thus far put forward by the State 
Vepartment im defense of its record. The ‘scoops’ and 

















“There's only one Jennie Lee 


in the world!” says WILLIAM SHIRER 


"She is one of the remarkable 


young women of our time.” 


Spe Tolls her slow in 
ms Great 





By JENNIE LEE 


AUGHTER of a Scotch miner, she became a 
member of Parliament at 24, then aide to 
Beaverbrook and close friend to Sir Stafford Cripps 
This book by a girl of the people shows that Britain's 
real strength and will to victory lies in the brawn 


and heart of her workers in mine, field, and factory. 


@ “You feel that the post-war world will be a better 
place to live in after reading this courageous book.” 
— Sterling North, N. Y. POST. 








$2.50, FARRAR & RINEHART, NEW YORK 
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BRAZIL UNDER VARGAS 


By KARL LOEWENSTEIN 


Author of “Hitler’s Germany: 
The Nazi Background to War” 


“NOT ONLY an indispensable book on Brazil, 


ground in its analysis of political 


realities in Latin America.” 


mental processes. Urgently needed to understand 


our chief South American ally. 


nical study of Brazil's 


present political, legal and administrative setu; 


—The New Yorker 
at all bookstores $2.75 
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New York City 
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“revelations” are secondary to the reasoned case in 
, of a given pattern of policy. It is interesting, but 
Outstanding Volumes on If vital, to know various bits of gossip connected with 


Consumer Cooperation 


SUPPor 


events—for example, that Stalin convinced Hopkins 
August, 1941, that Russia would hold; that Mrs. R 


didn't know where the President was going when he s 
C O O ied a RAT 5 V a to meet Churchill; that Churchill, soapy in his tu! 
“That should do it’’ when the President suggested the p! 
DEMOCRACY “United Nations.” More important are the revela: 


(Fourth Edition) Welles, as ez arly as January, 1941, began warning Ou 


By JAMES P. WARBASSE of Nazi invasion in June and that Berlin had lon 


; . Tokyo toward the policy which found expression 


This book, regarded everywhere as the “Bible’ 
‘ . ‘ dial , 
of the consumers cooperative movement in Harbor The accounts of Anglo American relation 
Y “g has eniove rn le yes » } ; ; s 
America, 7 _ oyed a san of thousands of Administration moves against the Axis, and of the p: 
copies and has been translated into at least five ; : 
languages. It is brought up to date in this new Japanese-American negotiations of 1941 are well 





edition to provide comprehensive, accurate and | dd less what was already public knowledge t! 
timely information about the movement’s prin- ie ' 
ciples and methods for the grcwing numbers of 
people showing interest 


ters of the book. 


1 


in the cooperative idea. | The real value of these pages lies in their able 


$2.50 : 


partment. There is no full examinat 


4 lat urs¢ f action and few suggestions that 

TH E PEOPLE a irtment ever wa r could be wrong Apart t from « 
references ‘blind spots” and such statement 

BUSINESS 1 | as pral "Mr ull’s world was that of ti 

wr +} of * - 2 f 


; q } 
, . } ifavor 
The Progress of Consumer Cooperatives in America is no unfavor: 


By JOSHUA K. BOLLES 


A dramatic, informative and eye-opening ac- 
count of the meaning, strength and influence of 
this economic and social movement for every ilson’s Fourteen 


Even the Atlantic Charter, 
is misnamed a “wri 
as a masterpiece of statesmans! p, and 


‘n Points 1e disad 


i 





vantage of t} 
consumer who is curiou cnow what it fs all re 
about. The present sta f cooperativ. 3; In i 


' n hich ll he if 
IsOn WHICH WII! I CONVINCII 
as . rt ' int ) cal } 
America is vividly and comprehensively described | al “TCA e Fourteen Points and to recall the 


ig only 


by an ace newspaper man who toured 5000 miles iate psychological a ilitary effects. The case 
to find out for himself why and how it works, 4 a mas é 
why it attracted and what it is doing to and for 
the 2,000,000 families enrolled as members in the I ley and Davis is a strong one and merits ser 
movement, how it did a business of close to a 

! year, and why it is growing 
more rapidly today than ever before. The case rests upon sundry and somewhat shifti: 

Illustrated. $2.00 : ; 


however, as presented by Defense 





ideration 


ments. America was militarily unprepared. The P: 





could not commit the country to action—for ex 

On Every List of “Best Books”’ on keep Indo-China out of Japanese hands or to join B 
the Cooperative Movement | warning Tokyo—without Congressional approval, 

this is very close to what he did in the naval base-de 


THE CONSUMER MOVEMENT deal. Critics of appeasement were “without respon 


By He le n Sorenson Describe d appraises all agen- To appease Japan was to buy time. As late as Ni 
t P it make send American Consumer i : ial om ‘ ” 
M: ent $2.50 1941, Hull and Weiles were ready to “unfreeze” a: 


WTRODUCTION to the COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT resume gasoline is but Hu Shih and T. V. Soong 


Edited b by. Andrew J. Kress Over three hundred selected ; rae 
0 


gx froin the entire iterature of the movement, || NOVA SCOTIA: Land of to- eneeitens by ™ Ward, 6.5.0. 
MASTERS. OF THEIR OWN DESTINY ea a a lee a aD Ge ae te tee ee it 


with the hope of a new birth of Democracy. For Co-operat 
By Father mM. M. ¢ oad y rhe f how cooperative discove ner the community, and taking in common the first 
¢ tated the verished peoples of the road to economic freedom and security Ir. War 
$2.50 the little towns where co-operatives and eredit) unions 
established, telking with all the “little men’ who are I 
COOPERATION AS A WAY OF PEACE understand and apply the great principles of Christianity 
only become effective in co-operative action ‘ For Co 
B PW srbe t Hentl in Nova Scotia does not mean merely stores and savings 
4 james aveese msi ww the application though they have them in plenty and Dr. Ward deser 
operat ' nternational deal Even more it means learning to work with and to live f 
$1.00 nelghbor. In Nova Scotia they say, “The man who is onl 
himself is no good br. Ward went to Nova Scotia to get t 
aUR INTERESTS AS CONSUMERS. of view of these “little men who are doing the new thing 
tella you about them, what they told him about the: 
1 ‘ ‘ . about each other as he talked with them tn kitchens and ! 
By Dore rothy Hf Jacob son Vv) nferests are watching the weaving and dyeing of rugs In that first co 
K K ‘it is being done by and for , unit, the family: learning how houses are built co-operatiy 
t t in directing miners and fishermen organize study clubs and learn to pl 
$1.48 Like G. K. Chesterton and Vincent MeNabb, Dr. Wa 
cerned with f t principle s those who have rend his ¢ 
know ("Values and Reality’, “God in an Irish Ki tehen 
Up the Hills”). In this new book he has done a uniqt 
reporting on one of the most significant social deve a agp 
time Illustrated with 
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CONSUMER COOPERATIVE 
LEADERSHIP 


By Edward A. Filene 

Good Will Fund 
Answers the questions the American consumers 
are asking on how they can cooperate for the 
establishment of an economy of plenty for all 


' 


Consumer Cooperative Leadersh Pp was cor 


piled with the assistan of the leaders of the 


cooperative movement. It is packed with intfor- 
mation, facts, illustrations, which will aid in 
} { lonina ' 1 ‘ t It 
the developing of sounder cooperatives. s 


chapters on the responsibilities of the board of 
directors and of committees and their relation 
to the manager, personnel and membership are 
particularly useful. As the Manager's Manual 
is to the manager, Consumer Cooperative 
Leadership is to the membership. 


$1.25 (plus postage) 
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Hon, Jerry Voorhis 
Special Cooperative Edition $.50 
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Mary Ellicott Arnold 
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COOPERATION AND NATIONALITY 
George W. Russell (AE) 
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Pamphlets on Consumers Cooperation 
(These Five Pamphlets for 50 Cents) 
COOPERATION: THE DOMINANT 
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Vice President Henry A, Wallace $.10 
SHORT INTRODUCTION TO 
CONSUMERS COOPERATION 
Ellis Cowling $.15 
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The Story of Pioneering Cooperatives $.20 


HERE IS TOMORROW (Cooperatives in America) 
Illustrated. Wailace J. Campbell $.10 
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Stuart Chase $.03 
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MANAGER'S MANUAL 


FOR CONSUMER COOPERATIVE 


FOOD STORES 





By Consumer Distribution Corporation 


Co-op Stores. 





Is one of the most valuable contributions to the co- 
operative movement. It contains a wealth of informa- 


tion for managers, clerks, directors, and members of 


It tells in fundamental terms the policies and 


$1 


methods which will build a successful CO-OP. Every 
member who wants to know how his store can be run 


most efficiently should read The Manager's Manual. 
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NEXT STEPS FORWARD 
IN RETAILING 


By Edward A, Filene 
With the Collaboration of 
Werner K. Gabler and Percy S. Brown 
Mr. Filene’s book gives the public a far-sighted 
view to the future of retail selling with chap- 


ters on large-scale cooperative merchandizing. 


“Aside from its discussion of underlying 
trends, the book contains a wealth of informa- 
tion of value to smaller stores in helping them 
to do a better merchandizing job.’’-—Nen 
York Times. $1.00 
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is journal of 







rh absent here. One feels the effort of trutl 









I the | | H ( that t ( } ind oO irities. The y ist converies of 
olicy of a rked f vO year It is lyrically expressive of certain feminine, in instanc 
vill not be ene when Vichy and Madrid join the Axis imperceptible, feelings connected with an aesth« ¥ 
oper nst to explain that the policy of appeas mainly that of decadent Paris; expressive even n a 
ing ther wi 1’ for at in allegedly delaying their feminine self-consciousness strangely enamored of 
entry into the st It not enough to that the Ad state of feeling, yet singularly perceptive of the 
nistration had no alternative. Only the gullil e will accept and marvelous. The element of the irrational, germane to j 





h explanati All others will know that it has been lyricism, is included in the style: it is prevalently surre 


of t lit of such polici by London Auda iously it exploits the connotative power of lan: p 







orces of fascism while presenting the unseen through wild, often far-t 
to conquer m« of Europe and A and analogies. Still many of these analogies are remarkably ¢ 
h large reserves of that, for example, which reveals the semi-conscious rhyt! 


on if the tide ¢ hegin unity of feeling between two intimates—almost on ther 





nst t cal level—through an imave of orchestral sonorities: or that 


or whom shadowing forth neurotic conflicts with the symbol of t 


t) tand Washington. They do not understand high strain and hubbub of a giant New York hotel. Taste 











Hitler Hiroluto. Despite years of observation, they still indeed, remains in evidence throughout: plainly in the styles 
not end the technique wherel the fascist refusal, for all it periodic exaltation, to violate the genius of 
vith thei in all the puppet prose, the tone of speech, and fully commit oratory or prose 

the unwitting aid of poetry 
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( lot e that | ment, far from Frequently in these years, we feel, the author must 


of the entertained an impulse to improve on her lyrical di 


ly he words of the v ty of unification and Im} I onality by recasting s 


of its material in narrative shape, with herself as the « 
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softly toned paper, tenderness 


ite line engravings by Ian Hugo. With the dis- The other seven poems are less moving, tl h they are 









some of the material of the journal at a certain equally impressive verbally. Those on general issues verge 

m her own center of gravity, it exhibits— nearer rhetoric, and a 1 f of | 1, otherwise 
times but altogether fluently and touchingly— poignant, becomes diffu e toward the end. But all shine with 
moments of revelation. The first was incidental the power that springs from intense emotion ntrolled by 

ve parent’s long-looked-for reappearance in her first-rate creative knowledge. This should ire Warren a 
ourse of an effective portrait of him we see continuing decent obscurity as long as the mal of poets’ 

Nin take her to stay in the south of France and her reputations rests with the established arbiters of bad taste. 
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ire that she has outgrown her need of him. 2 






id experience reaches us in the course of an 
, , . ARTHUR MANDELBAUM, after leaving Germany, lived 
ount of a psychoanalysis. We grasp the event : , 

; , ; and worked in Geneva before coming to this country. He 






tial transference to the physician and the patient's 


of her own poles of warmth and coldness under 
minine names. We see her new enjoyment of her ANTONIO HUERTA, a member of the executive commit 


1 final disinclination or inability to dissolve her tee of the Spanish Socialist Party, arrived in Mexico from 
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n Warren. New Directions. $1. FRANK JONES is teaching classics at Yale. He has con 


is by far the most distinguished collection of new tributed articles, poems, and reviews to the Partisan Review 
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s yet issued in James Laughlin’s “Poet of the Month” and the New Repu 
1e most heartening utterances in poetry , sania 1 

a . I , PAUL ROSENFELD, well-known critic of art and litera- 

for a long time. Warren, as is his custom, reasserts 
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ture, was one of the editors of ““The American Caravan.” 
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Business— but Not as Usual 


URING tl | t ix months or 
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‘ id | to 

mai crit } naturall heen or 
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’ \{ d veg. 

( , that h pol 
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it Russian resistance or th 


ront, and | 


No doubt the years of peace 
} 


d plenty saw a certain number of sert- 
ous plays as tepidly laudable as ““Morn- 
ing Star the Morosco Theater and a 
certain number of farces not more subtle 


original than the moderately amus- 


Jani at the Henry Miller. But if 


the fact that they are the most hopeful 


[ luctions so far be taken together 
1 last ir's record, there is some 

n for an attempt to find a 
Both concern themselves directly 


1 war-time conditions; both are 
rather broad and obvious; both appear 
o find audiences rather more willing to 
t leased than similar plays would 
have found them a few yeass ago. Of 
ill this a little more a little later. 


Star” is by the Anglo- 


Emlyn Williams, who was 


first introduced to New York as the 
author of the excellent theatrical thriller 
called “Night Must Fall’ and who 
later reve iled his more earnest side in 


Ihe Corn Is Green.” It 


ond, not the writer 


is the writer 


of the s« of the first, 
who is recognizable in the new play, 
but “Morning Star’ 1s, 


SO 


nevertheless, 
“The Corn Is 


expl nation is 


not nearly good as 


Git Proi ut ly the 
simple enough. In ‘“The Corn Is Green” 
Mr. Williams was himself 


with a grout he 


concerning 

1 1 t 
miueu which 
than 


iad, accord- 


most pco- 


ingly. something of his own to Say. In 

forning Star’ he is concerned in a 
very general way with England’s reac- 
tion to the war, about which he can 
neither say anything particularly orici- 
nal nor feel anything more poignant 
than most of us have already felt. It is 
all very well to say that a great writer 
‘ it to deal with great themes im- 


ortant to many 


men. But the greater 


theme and the more generally peo 


' 
the 


a concern with it the more 


| 

{ it is that one who handles it 

should really be a great writer, and the 
( is it becomes that the mere 

determination to deal with great themes 


does not make him one. The big scene 
of the present play is an air ratd which 
have now had presented four sep- 

as the | of a 
by 
not any too well integrated 


ivy scene war 


main story, which, the 


of the action, has to do 


resi 





prob- 


cannot very weil go 


Witn the rather o ure erm 
actions of a brilliant res 
who first resents the w 5 


nself in th 


haracters who are 
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chiefl 


y because they are 


have just written a great book 
a stupendous scientific di 


for some reason or other 
easy to believe in on the sta; 


W illiams’s | 


researcne iS no 
More important is the 
n tive failure to rise eithe 


ua ly or emotionally Oo 


He 1s certainly not insincere 


his play, as war plays of t 
azo som mes were, che ip or 
is merely unoriginal and 


The fact that most spectators 
remember longest and 
Wendy 


genital tart 


ably 
pleasure Barrie as 
who does her a 
by providing solace to bure 
their off hours is in part a ti 
Miss Barrie’s good looks and 
It is 


familiar one, a commentary 


also, since the role is 


ure of the play as a whol 


“Janie” has to do with 


entures Of a Junior Miss in \ 
Though (of course) pure in he 


sophisticated vocabulary and 


for petting parties raise certain 
in the minds of her parents. And 
spite the fact that her fath 
written in the small-town | 
which he is proprietor a tho ful ¢ 
torial on the necessity of | 
lier vay from high-scho 
stages in his absence a pa 

very decidedly out of hand. ¢ 
the action is well started, the 1 


rather frenetically lively and is oft 


laughab 


le enough if one is in no 


critical mood, but though it is « 


ously inspired by last year’s 
Miss”’ it bears, so far as atmosphe: 
characterization concerned, 


the 


are 
that play that a 
comic strip does to one of Miss B 


same relation to 
son’s sketches. 
The 
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indications are that th 


like the last one, will grea 
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crease the pul 
of 
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forms of 
also, I suspect, some additions to the 
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MBIA issued 
of the year ».68 ) 

Symphony K. 504 
) performed by Beecham 


I 
London Philharmonic. 









one of the great 


(509, $ 






Mozart's 






rs Mozart's 
the 


1@ e€xXul 





powers at 





long, dramatic intro- 





_ seler Aesl ls > 
erantly brilliant first 





} ' ino ther ’ 
with its Opening theme and 





1 


s that are uniquely Mozartian 


itely wrougn 





‘ 


t poignancy, 






rly brilliant finale, and be- 
two movements the won- 





jante in which the Mozczart- 






y is exquisitely wrought at 





1e performance offers Beech- 





d iV10- 





’ 


ly owerttully infiecte 





it its n 


ound is excellent, but wiih 


effective. And the 





+ 
OSL 





1 heavily toward the 5S. 





rs sharp tion 


powerful infles 





hnabel’s playing of Mozart; 





the | hrases of the piano in 





rto K. 595 the contours, char- 






significance which they lack 





re fa 





ttled off smoothly by Casa- 





1 1 1 
the performance of this superb 


(490 






n Columbia's June set 


, 
orded 


f the piano is lifeless, as well as 





Moreover, even the re 





1 rattly not only with the wide- 





Brush pick-up but with the lim- 
e Astatic; the recorded sound 
orchestra 1s the 
righter with the Astatic; some 






muffled with 






irfaces of the copy I heard were 
cleaner with 





very bad with the Brush, 





atic; and the pitch wavered on 






on Columbia’s June list was 
isky’s “Within Four Walls” 
7 D, $1.05) from the “Sunless” 
ycle, an affecting example of Mussorg- 
s subtle recitative-like style in this 
genre. It is sung by Robeson with vocal 
ficence and impressive feeling, 
though without the richness of inflection 















t of 


first 
in |} ish, then in R in; and the 
effect is better with t Russian words. 


Anothe release by Columbia 


f 
offered the Overture, Nocturne, Scherzo, 
March, and 
heard Intermezzo from 


“Midsummer 


less frequently 
Mendelssohn's 
Night’s Dream’’ music, 
well performed by Rodzinski with the 
Cleveland Orchestra, and apparently— 
from the way it sounded on a limited- 
range machine—well recorded (Set 
$ 1.73 ). 

On Columbia's May list was the fine 
Prelude for 


viously with its Fugue by 


in © 
recorded 


minor organ pre- 


Schweitzer in Columbia's Set 320 
piayed now by Commette on a single 
disc (71366-D, $1.05). On the 


machines on which I heard it 


limited- 
range the 
recorded sound of the performance was 
brighter than that of Schweitzer’s, but 
Massive passages were unclear. And two 


Gluck’s ‘“‘Orfeo’’—the 


excerpts trom 

best known “Che faro senza Euridice”’ 
and the lovely “Che puro ciel’’—are 
well sung by Risé Stevens (71365-D, 
1.05 ) 


As for September, Columbia offers 
Sibelius’s Symphony No. 5 (Set 514, 
$4.73 )—a work that is not without the 
Sibelius mannerisms and formulas and 


empty pretensions at profundity, but 
that is for the most part enjoyable. 
Rodzinski’s performance with the 


the best I 
and its recorded sound is 


Cleveland Orchestra is re- 


call hearing; 


very good except 


lower range that makes kettledrums and 


for a weakness in the 


string basses often inaudible. 


Then there 1s Chopin’s Piano Con- 
certo Op. 11, one of his most beautiful 
works, which has been available in the 
magnificent performance by Rubinstein 
on Victor records, and which Columbia 
recorded by Kilenyi 
the Minneapolis Symphony under Mi- 
ti (Set 515, $4.73). Kilenyi's 


tropoulos 
| distinction 


offers now with 


i 


playing 1s wholly without 


and grace; and its clumsiness is made 
worse by faulty recording, which in 
addition badly distorts the sound of 
the orchestra. 

The Theme and Variations fron 
Tschaikovsky’s Suite No. 3 has some 


good pages, but is a lesser work of 
Tschaikovsky. It is brashly performed 
by Barbirolli with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, and brashly re- 
corded (X-226, $2.63). The recorded 
sound of Reiner’s performance of the 
concert version of ‘Forest Murmurs’ 
from Wagner's “Siegfried” with the 


Pittsburgh Symphony (11831-D, $1.05) 













nered and unsatisfyir 


Mendelssohn's “On W 
and “Morning Greeting’ 
by Lehmann (17344-D, $.79). 

“Mozart's K. 400,” in the first para 
graph of last week's column, shoul 
have been ‘Mozart's K. 4 
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in Way of Life. By Harry Elmer 


Prentice-Hall. $5 
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lee ¢ Franklin. By Carl and Jessica 
Bridenbaugh. | al and Hitchcock. $3.50 

A Lay Guide Naval Strategy. B 
Bernard Brodie. Princeton. $2.50 


We're in This ut Russta. By Wall: 


Carroll. H 1 Mifflin. $: 

The Army Means Busine By Herb 
( Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75 

Fiscal Planning for Total War. By Willi 
Leonard Crum, John F. Fennelly, and 
Lawrence Howard r. National Iu 


reau of Economic Research. $3. 
Virginia Woolf. By E. M. Forster. Harco 
Brace. $1. 
So Your Hushand’s Gone to 
Gorham. Doubleday, Doran 
Frontier by Air. By 
Macmillan. $3.50. 


War. By Ft 
$2. 


Alice Rogers H r 


4,000 Years of Television: The Story of § 
ing at a Distance. By Richard W. Hubbel! 
Putnam's. $2.25. 

Santa New 
Hastings House. $2. 


Fe, Mexico. By Ernest Knee 


Poems of This War by Younger Poets 
Edited by Patricia Ledward and Colina 
Strang. Cambridge University-Macmillan 


$1.75 
Desert Challenge: An Interpretation of Ne 
vada By Richard G. Lillard. Knoy f. $4 
rris: A Study. By Ernest M 
Stanford University. $3 


Chen / al El ments. By I. 


irchand 


Nechaev. Coward 
Their Social, Political 
Life During the Middle 
Ages. By Abraham A. Neuman. Jewis! 
Publication Society. 2 vols. $5 set. 
Sabotage! The Secret War Against America 


By Michael Sayers and Albert E. Kah: 
Harper. $2.50. 

A Treasury of Great Poems English and 
American. Selected and Integrated | 


Louis Untermeyer. Simon and Schust 
$3.75. 

The Right Book for the Right Child. Edited 
by Carleton Washburne, Miriam Snow, 
and Mabe! Morphett. John Day. $3. 


The Death of the Moth and Other Essays 


By Virginia Woolf, Harcourt, Brace. $3. 


We Must Tighten Our Belts 


| yr Sw It seems to me that one 1m- 
{ on h 

oO 1 on of 
ryymcn smaller congregations 
lie mcrease in tax is I unde nd 

is I ie f ! 1 of rt 

y purchasing we Among certain 
oups wages have sky-r 1. Amon 
first-1 1 ha I il 

rf fat 

! l l ) ] VV ( 4 # i tl year 

) i ( er 

ni Li ¢ C nore 
n 30 per cent higher; anticipated 
( } x | l pe ( more 
than last yea I'm going to find it 
rribly dif t to pay, even as a single 


nan, and still live halfway decently. I 
cut my contri- 
| 


' 
bought no clothes 


ive already reluctantly 


tions to charity 


this year, curtailed my war-bond buy 
ing, and I still have to reduce my food 
and rent budget, which was never more 


n enough for comfort 


Isn't this a point worth considering ? 


WI! if Wii th white oll r nd profes- 
sional worker do if taxes grow heavier 
and heavier B. H. N. 

( On S f 16 


Dear Su | hope that you will allow 

pa n conne 

» Lous | hers articles on 

Ihe present crisis in India has for 

e ft poisoning American 

nion against the British The com- 

{ I 1 nation of 

e called tl Indian who are cla 

a whe 

ly kept ondave by the 

| A | f nm 

fr. Gandhi ts a ind a 

full lig the 

( | belief il 

P y f ¢ { | { | it 1 

{ ehood which to hav dis 

A »- American 

lations. M Fis r ha | expect no 

intention of confirming and bolstering 

li ace but that. I predi t, will be 
the actual effect of his article 


I worked for twenty years as a British 


Letters to the Editors 


I became 
Let me state a 


vant in Ceylon before 
sor in America 
few facts. There is no such thing as the 
“Indian nation.” There are an immense 
number of races in India and over 200 

languages. A Tamil 
dia less in common 


a | nyjabi than 


from 


L 


has with 
an Englishman has with 


Next, 


been in all history a 


a Hungarian there has never 
united, self-govern 
ing, free India. Unification has come 


only once or twice, and only by force 
the British unification and 
ition under 
is the Emperor Akbar. It 
follows that to create now a free, inde- 
India Mr. 


is a problem of the 


of conquest 


such Moslem 


tine unil 


conquerors 


united which is 


pendent 
Gandhi's demand 


same order as that of creating a United 
States of I 


yi 


urope under one free govern- 


ment 


A common delusion in this country 
to Suppose that Mr. Gandhi's de- 


mands are the ‘demands of India.’’ Mr. 
Gandhi no more represents the views 


of the Indian 


whole than 


continent 
some powerful party leader in the 
United States represents the views of 
the Western Hemisphere. Mr. 
Gandhi's party represents only the Hin- 
British India 

In the light of these facts, what do 
the Congre 


hol 
Whole 
dus o! 


Party’s demands actually 
mean? The British are to go. Very well 


But ther ! 


innot leave the country with 


out any government at all. They must 
hand over power toe someone. To 
whe There 1s no governmental or- 


nization in existence to hand over to 
The problem of India is the problem 
of if one. And the Congress d 

inds that it be a single government 
f 1 India 

Someo Ils Why not leave the 

eation of the new government to the 
Indians themselves? To Mr. Gandhi 


But to let the Con 


] 1 ) 
d the Congress 


ru et up its government would be 
equivalent to forcing the 94 million 
Moslems, the 45 million Untouchables 
the 6 million Sikhs, and the population 
of the 562 native states under a govern- 


ment which they detest and which——in 


the case of the Moslems at least—would 
probably be resisted with violence, 
bloodshed, and civil war. 
Thus the British cannot solve the 
lem by capitulating to the Con- 


prol 


[here is only one way that a 
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solution can be reac hed. This 1S Dy th 
various Indian parties—Hindus, M 
lems, and the rest—getting together 

















ar 








hammering out a form of governr 
on which they will all agree. Th 














lapse of all negotiations so far 
not from an unwillingness of the Br: 
‘+h to hand over power but 


iff-necked obstinacy of the Ir 
































themselves, particularly 
gress, either to accept any 
which the British suggest or to 




















gether and agree on a program 











themselves. 








In these circumstances ther: 





ing that the British government can d 
except preserve order and wait 
more propitious time. It has bee: 
that America, or P, 
Roosevelt, should ‘‘mediate.” I se 
objection, though I should have lit: 
hope of anything coming of it. B 
such mediation is tried, let one 

be clear. It 
the British 
wanted 


























gested 
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is not mediation bet 

and the Indians which is 
the British 
grant any form of ind 


é 








for have alread 





agreed to 





proviacd the 





ence the Indians ask for, 






agree among themselves. The medi 





vetween the Congress 
on the one hand and the Moslems 


would have to be 





other minorities on the other 
In all this, it is true, I have ignor 






the issue whether independence shou 
after the 
played up by the newspapers at 1 by tl 


Congress leaders themselves, but is 





come now or war. This is 










in my view, a minor question Tl 
difficulty is to get an agreement among 
the Indian parties about the 





I 
government. If 





1 1 
this were Ol 






question ot 





the date would fad 
insignificance, would probal 
itself W. 


Princeton, N. J., September 15 
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“Only One Haggin”’ 

Dear Sirs: B. H. Haggin’s magnificent 
discussion of the Shostakovich “L¢ 
grad Symphony” compels me to 


what I 






have been meaning to write 





these many years—a fan letter. Su! 

ers often ask me why I do not in lude 
a music column in Common Sense, and 
the answer I give them is always the 
“We can’t be satisfied with sec 
ond best; there is only one Haggin.” 

SELDEN RODMAN 

New York, September 10 
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